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From Broadway’s garrulous incandescents to the 
soft, mellow light of a Nebraska lamp, people are 
reading news... reading more news than ever 
before. 

The reason is logical: never before has the general 
run of news come so close to our own lives, pocket- 
books, futures. 

NEWS-WEEK, printed, pictured and priced for these 
momentous times, reaches across the Continent and 
the Seven Seas as well, to sift the significant from 
the trivial, to add the light of simplicity and under- 


‘low of a 


4A Nebraska lamp 


Photographs by Ewing-Galloway 


standing to the light of your reading lamp. 

No rival to your daily paper, but rather an indis- 
pensable supplement, NEWS-WEEK has already cap- 
tured the attention than 65,000 alert 
Americans who would keep pace with the swift 


of more 


tempo of the day. 

NEWS-WEEK, too, is a report of the most amazing 
growth of a new enterprise. NEWS-WEEK grows 
every seven days because it is edited to the needs 
of a great cross-section of men and women who 
want this sort of clarified reporting. 
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COVERS WORLD NEWS IN ALL IVS PHASES + EVENTS + PICTUBES + BACKGROUN?P 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-W eek covers for Volume III: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


THE CHAMP: Primo Carnera all wrapped up 
after a workout at his training camp in 
Miami Beach, Fla., where he is taking off 
a few pounds for his Washington Birthday 
bout with Tommy Loughran.—(See page 
24). (Aeme). 

AIR MAIL CONTRACTS: Postmaster General 
Farley (right) confers with Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings (center) and Carl Ristein 
concerning his order cancelling air-mail 
contracts, following disclosures in Senate 
investigation.—(See page 7). (Aeme). 


BABE RUTH CONTEST: The controversy 
between the oil code administration and the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, involving 
free trips to Babe Ruth’s training camp, 
ends with everybody happy and the Babe 
celebrating his fortieth birthday with his 
family.—(See page 30). (Acme). 


UNEASY PARIS: A run on a French bank 
was one evidence of the popular discontent 
that led to mob rioting in Paris and the 
establishment of an emergency Cabinet un- 
der Premier Doumergue.—(See page 8). 
(European). 

CHANCELLOR DOLLFUSS: Candid camera 
shot of Dollfuss of Austria, the world’s 
smallest Chancellor with the most perilous 
job.—(See page 19). (Copyright Edward 
Gruber). 

MITCHELL TESTIFIES: Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell, retired, before the House Military 
Affairs Committee investigating excess pro- 
fits on army airplane contracts.—(See page 
11). (Wide World). 

SAITO ARRIVES: “May I swipe a cigarette?” 
says Hiroshi Saito (center), new Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, as he 
chats and drinks with reporters on arrival 
in New York.—(See page 12). (Internation- 
al). 
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TRAFFIC VIOLATION 


Evidently Mr. Zasillakos feels immune to all traffic 
regulations! Witness your Jan. 27 issue on the cover 
of which is the photographic proof! 

Pearce G. BRADLEY 

Detroit, Mich. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Bradley has sharp eyes 
and knows his traffic regulations. Steve Zasillakos, 
White House peanut vendor who President Roosevelt 
said must not be chased from his usual stand, is 
pictured posing with his cart beside a fire hydrant on 
the White House side of Executive Avenue. 


SUB-MARGINAL LANDS 


All are agreed that agriculture must be the first 
major industry to show real improvement, and for 
years we have been searching for ways and means to 
aid agriculturists. 

Experiments in this and other lands prove that 
attempts to regulate the value of farm products 
through government purchase have proven costly 
and no real cure. Attempts to have landowners vol- 
untarily “plow under’ every third row of cotton are 
no different than asking the owner of a building not 
to rent one third of his space. Subsidizing farms to 
keep their land idle is too costly and at best only a 
stop gap. 

tf we didn’t junk second-hand cars, there wouldn’t 
be the demand for new cars or room to operate them. 
Surely no one suggests that the automobile factories 
close until the owners of second-hand cars are again 
able to get what they paid for their cars. On the 
contrary, we encourage efforts to build better and 
cheaper cars. 

In the same way we should encourage public works, 
designed to improve the productivity of agricultural 


lands, lessen the chance of flood or-drought, and make 
possible the production of better quality fruits, vege- 
tables, and other foodstuffs, at a lower cost of pro- 
duction. If there is ‘‘overproduction”’ of foodstuffs in 
this or any other nation (which I question), it is 
surely being irritated by crops grown on marginal 
land, where the cost of production is high, due to 
low yield per acre and frequent crop failures. Many 
millions of acres in this nation are so unproductive 
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NEWS Events of national and international significance 
—briefly, impartially told. 


BACKGROUND Facts, new and old that add clarity and meaning 
to the news. 
ILLUSTRATIONS News photographs that picture the facts. 
Read News- Week Regularly 
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WHY THE PRICE 
IS SO LOW! 


When prices were low 
we invested in our own 
business. We bought the 
lovely leather in which 
this book is bound, when 
the: price - hit bottom. 
For months we searched 
Italy and the museums 
of this country for a 
perfect specimen of the 
ancient binders’ art, be- 
fore we set craftsmen to 
work embossing with 
infinite skill the deli- 
cate scrolls and tracer- 
les that make up the 
matchless beauty of a 
Florentine binding. 
With rising costs this 
low price may never be 
possible again. Take ad- 
vantage of it now. Use 
the coupon for FREE 
examination privilege. 
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Tells the 
Meanings 
of 
NEW 
WORDS 


such as: 
acid-test 
air-minded 
audition 
brain-trust 
dunk 
economania 
gold-standard 
Nazi 
nudism 
Ogpu 
reflation 
robot 
snooty 
stratosphere 
technocracy 
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Fill Out the Coupon 
For FREE Privilege 


Let us send you, at our risk, 
the Dictionary and Fact Book 
you have always wanted. It is 
up to the minute—handy—com- 
plete—authentic. The text is 
based on the principles estab- 
lished by Noah Webster. And more 
than that, it is bound in the exclusive 
Royal Florentine genuine Jeather. Beau- 
tiful to look at, lovely to handle, yet so 
durable that it revels in the hardest usage 
and mellows with the years. 
Here is a book that can save you many embarrass- 
ing, and even costly, errors in matters of fact, 
spelling and the accurate use of words. The 
scholar, the business or professional-person, the 
teacher, the student, the stenographer, the junior 
clerk, the woman at home—everybody, every- 
where has need of this Dictionary and Fact Book 
every day. The best way to appraise its value to 
you—is to use it. The only way to appreciate its 
superb binding—is to hold it in your own hands 
and examine it yourself. 
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Send No Money 


EXAMINE the NEW ERA DICTIONARY 
AND FACT BOOK for ONE WEEK FREE. 
Compare the quality of the binding. Use the 
volume for daily reference. At the end of the 
week return it at our expense, or send $2.98 plus 
a few cents postage in full payment. Mail the 
coupon at once for this free privilege. 
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or send you $2.98 plus a few cents postage within one week. 
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SPRING 1934 





Brooks Brothers’ ready-made suits and over- 





coats for Spring...together with hats, shoes, 





shirts, neckties, and other accessories of 





every type...are now being shown by our 





travellin g representatives in 43 Cities all 





over the country, in addition to many of 





the best known preparatory schools and 





colleges. Write to our New York store for 





the current itinerary of these special trips. 





The new suits and coats...all made in our 






own workrooms...include a great variety 





of materials, both imported and domestic. 





Suits . . . $55 0885 
Spring overcoats, $55 to $go 
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that present owners have not even been able to k 
taxes paid on them. me the 

Surely our national leaders have no thought of 
trying to compel a family to surrender its home to 
the government, particularly not if the taxes due on 
the land have been paid. 

Should an effort be made to retire marginal lands by 
ordinary methods of purchase, the government would 
very quickly encounter stubborn opposition and cries 
of “confiscation,’”’ “nationalization,” etc. . 

I have long believed that the only marginal lands 
the government will attempt to take over and retire 
from crop production, for the time being at least 
will be those lands which the owners have thought 
so valueless that they have been allowed to go tax- 
delinquent. 

There are millions of acres of such land that the 
States can now take over the title to, free and clear 
of old mortgages or other private liens now against 
them. Then let the States sell the land to Uncle Sam 
for not more than the back taxes. This would give the 
States cash they badly need, and help State and com- 
munity credit and general welfare, with the same dol- 
lar used to help agriculture. The removal of suffi- 
cient land would encourage others to pay their tax, 
and thus save their land, and all land values would 
be stabilized. 

J. Rupert Mason 


San Francisco, Calif. 


AN ODE 


Your recent articles upon the 1934 airflow Roose- 
velt dollar provoked the muses, who, in turn, in- 
spired the following ‘“‘Ode to the Managed Inter- 
national Gold Bullion Reserve Standard:”’ 


In Room 276 

Experts the dollar will fix: 

Shall I tell you how they scored, 

Or let you keep your shiny gold hoard? 


Franklin and gold, they were lovers, 
Heavens above, how they loved! 
Swore to be true to each other, 
True as the stars above. 


But that was in the campaign— 
The dollar done him wrong! 


Franklin went down to his office: 

He didn’t go there for fun— 

For in his vest, back of the pen-point, 
Was a great big .44 gun. 


Eugene R. Black, Southern banker, 
Wanted to keep all his gold, 
Franklin said: ‘‘I hear you hanker, 
“But you’ll have to do as you're told. 
“We'll have a swerve, 
‘As of my birthday date— 
“The Federal Reserve 
“Will only stand and wait.” 


Eugene shouted: ‘‘Please, Mr. Roosevelt, 
“Don’t go mad on Capitol Hill!” 
But Congress took the bill; 
Hauled off and voted it blind, 
Sent it to the White House: 

Had it signed. 


No more will gold coins be clinking 
Under the sun, moon, or stars: 

For in spite of the laws about drinking, 
The oak will be held all in bars. 


As the gold dollar died, 

It closed its eyes and cried— 
“Sweet Franklin, I’m a-going away; 
“T’m never coming home. 

“You’re going to miss me some 
“In the days to come— 


‘‘When the paper money gets more lean, 
“The bills are all a dirty green, 
“You'll think of me 
“And you'll wish to be 
“Back in my standard arms. 
“You’re going to miss me, son, | 
“In the days, days, days to come.” 


Witiram TEEBY 
New York City 


INSTRUCTIVE 
I wish to say here that in the twenty years that I 
have been looking for a paper that covered everything 
in an instructive manner and at the same time enabled 
me to keep up with current affairs without an intense 
amount of reading, I have never found any paper, 
weekly or monthly (and I have read a lot o both 
kinds), that comes up to News-WEEK. 
PRESTON QuIcK 

St. Louis, Mo. 


“WHITHER SPAIN?” 

In your Feb. 10 issue, your interesting reply to the 
inquiry from Carolyn C. Biddle, Menoniinee, Mich., 
regarding source material on Spain omits, I am sorry to 

ten to the October, 1933, Foreign Affairs. 
In this issue there is an article by Lawrence A. Ferns- 
worth entitled “Whither Spain?” which I feel sure your 
correspondent would have found most interesting and 


useful. 
F. D. CarutHers Jr. 
Business Manager 
F Affairs 
New York City 
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Power to You! gives tangible, traceable help 
on. You will find a few more of them in 


















SOME BASIC QUESTIONS 
AND PROBLEMS WHICH 








to. The fact that their lives have been the panel on the right. How many have “MORE POWER TO YOU” 
placed under new management is obvious— you answered satisfactorily to yourself? ANSWERS! 
in their faces, in their conversation, in the More Power to You! states: “you can : 
way they ease smoothly through their work- double your physical endurance by proper See Page 
ing, playing, eating and sleeping. They have choice of diet alone. Or you can double it How can I double my physical 
learned to make the most of their energies! by exercise alone”’ An amazing statement, endurance? 


Most of us think of scientific discoveries 
as a lot of musty information to be buried in 
dull textbooks. But in a thousand laboratories 
all through the country, scientists have un- 
earthed facts which intimately concern our 
daily lives—facts which, if they were in our 


it’s true. But it is proved in this book— 
and backed up (as are all the statements in 
More Power to You!) by authentic docu- 
mentary evidence. 

A few of the many significant chapters are 
“What Determines Your Energy,” “High Power 


Does my brain ever really tire? 116 
Should I do hard physical work 
in warm air?. 139 
Is between-meal 
good or bad? 
Under what conditions can I do 
my best mental WOK? ....ccevseeesee 





“nibbling” 
140 





ossession, could help us live more efficient, Jobs,” “Warming Up,” “Saving Energy After > 

happier liv nd mo Hagen book ioe Forty,” “Tension and Attention,” “How to Deal How oe tp pe baths: a 145 
been writt “b the one man best qualified With Disturbers,” “Interest and Boredom,” in Ga + peraie rvtlannn 148 
cen Wik, a7 ee oe q “Outwitting Fatigue.” : Se 


to write it, which tells us how we can apply 
the findings of modern research to our own 
personal welfare. 

It is called More Power to You!, and it 
is written by Walter B. Pitkin. It talks to 
you, in specific language. It avoids gener- 
alities like the plague. It shows you how to 
make the very most of your energies and 
how by so doing to get more fun out of 
work and life. 

Walter Pitkin is no laboratory theorist. 
The famous author of Life Begins at Forty, 
he is also the author of nine other notable 
and successful books, an outstanding author- 
ity on psychology, and former Managing 
Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica. This 
intensely practical book collates the an- 
swers of modern research to many problems 
of daily life—gives charts and figures which 
show just which recommendations apply to 
you yourself, 

How can you get the most out of sleep? 
How can you learn the art of concentration ? 
Should you arrange your working day with 
the hardest work first—or last? Should you 
smoke in the mornings? What should you 
eat—and when? These are a few of the 
questions which puzzle everybody that More 





More Power to You! is not offered merely as a 
fascinating book to be read, enjoyed, and put on 
the shelf. It is a proved organizer which we are 
confident you will want to apply to your own life 
and your own job. Which is why we say “Put 
yourself under new management—the manage- 
ment of science.” ‘Thousands of people are buy- 
ing More Power to You! every week. But it 
costs you nothing and puts you under no obli- 
gation to see and read this book BEFORE you 
decide you want to keep it. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days’ Examination and A Double-Guarantee — 


Send no money with the coupon below. When 
More Power to You! is delivered, pay the post- 
man only $1.75 plus a few cents postage charges. 
Read it for five days on this Double Guarantee. 
If you are not convinced AT ONCE that this 
book can help you—Or, secondly, if you do not 
put into practice and within one month you don’t 
see definite, actual increase in your vitality and 
working efficiency, you may return the book and 
your money will be refunded. Clip and mail the 
coupon—without money-— 





What can I do to over- 
come “morning sluggish- 
S008! wangumniaie 149 

How can one save 
energy during the 
middle years?.. 154 


How canI learnthe 
artofattention? 161 


What can I do to 
outwit fatigue? 205 
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way t 
ee “4 ee 22 
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| way to relax and 
BOGE? wanes 232 
What is the 
| most efficient and 
| easiest way to® 
typewrite, walk, 
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| dle correspond- § 
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etc.? .... 289-292 
























































now. SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
Inc., (Dept. 382), 386 4th 
Avenue, New York City. 









Please 
You!’’ 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc. 
a 382), 386 Fourth Ave. 
ew York City 


send me Walter B. Pitkin’s new book, ““More Power to 


When postman delivers it I will pay $1.75, plus few 







cents postage charges. 


understood that, if putting these methods into practice does not— 
within one month—definitely increase my vitality and_ working 
efficiency, I have the privilege of returning the book. In either 
case my $1.75 is to be refunded at once. 


If I care to, I may return the book within 5 days. It is also 








RES ee ‘ State. 

WE ay here if you are enclosing $1.75 WITH this cou- 
| eon thus saving postage charges. Same refund privi- 
eges apply, of course. 




































The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is nota sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 
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ON 


GUARD 


OVER AN EMPIRE 


OF PROPERTY VALUE 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 








se 
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WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF* INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


*If you do not know thename of the Hartford Agent look under ‘Hurtford”’ in your telephone book. Uf be isn’t listed, writethe Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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AIR MAIL: 4 Senate Defied, a Growing Industry Bespattered, 
Army Flyers Prepare, and Broad Farce Is Mixed With Melodrama 


A lightning bolt hurled by James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General, tore a wing 
off the American aviation industry last 
Friday. 

With President Roosevelt’s approval, 
Mr. Farley issued an order canceling 
all contracts under which airlines have 
been carrying the mails within the 
United States. 

The order, which strips the industry 
of a $20,000,000 annual subsidy, be- 
comes effective midnight Feb. 19. It 
hits 12 companies operating 26 routes 
extending nearly 25,000 miles. Apply- 
ing to domestic routes alone, it does not 
affect those which stretch into other 
countries. 


BLACK FRIDAY: It was a black 
Friday all through for the aviation busi- 
ness. Soon after Mr. Farley issued his 
order, President Roosevelt issued an- 
other directing the army to carry air 
mail until further notice. At a press 
conference a few minutes later, he 
quietly explained that both 
orders were based on evi- 
dence of collusion and fraud 
in the awarding of the con- 
tracts. The evidence was col- 
lected by a Senate investigat- 
ing committee headed by 
Hugo L. Black (Dem. Ala.). 

That same day, three 
agents of American airlines, 
charged with flouting this ~ 
committee, appeared before 
the bar of the Senate to show 
why they should not be pun- 
ished for contempt. They 
were L. H. Brittin, vice presi- 
dent of Northwest Airways; 
Harris M. Hanshue, president 
of the Western Air Express, 
and Gilbert Givvin, Mr. Han- 
shue’s former secretary and 
Washington representative. 

William P. MacCracken 
Jr., former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, had also been directed 
to appear but had refused. 
He was being sought by the 
Senate’s sergeant-at-arms, 
Chesley W. Jurney, who had 
orders to arrest him for the 
second time within a week. - 


INQUIRY: Senator 
Black’s investigating com- 
mittee, with three Democratic 
and two Republican members, 


was created in February, 1933, during 
the closing days of the Hoover admin- 
istration. Last Fall it dug into ocean- 
mail contracts between the government 
and the merchant marine. In January 
it turned its attention to air-mail con- 
tracts. 

Since then, meeting in a shiny new 
committee room of the Senate Office 
Building, it has heard witnesses by the 
score. Much of their testimony has con- 
cerned President Hoover’s Postmaster 
General, Walter F. Brown. 

Evidence has been presented to show 
that Mr. Brown: 

Discriminated against small airlines 
and showed favoritism toward large 
ones. 

Violated the law requiring that con- 
tracts be let after honest, competitive 
bidding. 

Encouraged favorite operators to 
combine and prevent such bidding. 

Mr. Brown says that only three con- 
tracts for domestic service were award- 


Mr. .Jurney Looking for Mr. MacCracken 
When He Wants Him, He Can’t Find Him; 
When He Doesn’t Want Him, He Appears 





KEYSTONE 


. 
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ed while he was in office. Some con- 
tracts were “extended,” however. Under 
the McNary-Watres Act of 1930 the 
Postmaster was empowered to extend 
established routes without competitive 
bidding. Witnesses have testified that 
by interpreting this provision radically, 
Mr. Brown made “extensions” large 
enough to revolutionize the airways. 

The remaking of the air-mail map is 
said to have been accomplished at. a 
series of conferences held by airline 
operators in Washington in May, 1930. 
One of these meetings, held in the Post- 
office Building, was presided over by 
Mr. MacCracken, who had left the Com- 
merce Department some months ear- 
lier to become attorney for several air- 
lines. On this meeting, Senator Black 
built his charge of fraud. 

First, he said, the operators were ad- 
dressed by Mr. Brown, who then left 
them to work out an agreement as to 
the establishment of air-mail routes. He 
holds that this raises the question of 
legality, since the law prohib- 
its combinations of prospec- 
tive bidders, invalidates the 
contracts of those who vio- 
late it, and bars them as bid- 
ders for five years. 

Furthermore, he declares, 
during the May meetings Mr. 
Brown was a stockholder in 
companies in a position to 
benefit from air-mail con- 
tracts. “This likewise” he 
says, “was a violation of law” 
and subjects Mr. Brown to “a 
very severe penalty.” 


FARCE: The trial before 
the Senate was a colorful and 
partly comic offshoot of the 

. Black committee’s inquiry. 

Late last month, the com- 
mittee ordered Mr. Mac- 
Cracken to come before it 
with his papers and docu- 
ments relating to air mail. 
He appeared, but without his 
papers, offering a legal argu- 
ment against producing them. 

***Later he admitted he had al- 
lowed Messrs. Brittin and 
Givvin to remove some of 
them from. his law. office, 
after the committee had 
asked to see them. 

Outraged, the Senate or- 
dered his arrest, and Ser- 
geant-at-arms Jurney, re- 
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splendent in cutaway and striped trou- 
sers, amiably apprehended: him. The 
Senate thereupon released him but or- 
dered him to appear before it with 
Messrs. Brittin, Givvin, and Hanshue. 
The three others were there on the 
dot,- but: Mr. MacCracken simply sent 
a letter. It denied the Senate’s consti- 
tutional power to. compel attendance. 
The Senate then ordered his second 
arrest, and Mr. Jurney, still sartorially 
perfect, set out to look for him, only 
to return alittle later saying he could 
not find him. : eb 
Saturday evening Mr. MacCracken 
popped up at Mr. Jurney’s apartment 
and asked to be arrested. He hoped to 
win. freedom immediately through a 
habeas corpus writ secured by _ his 
counsel, Frank J..Hogan, who was anx- 
ious to get the case out of the Senate 
and into the courts. Mr. Jurney, how- 
ever, evaded the writ’s snares by re- 


fusing to arrest Mr. MacCracken, and. 


though the would-be. prisoner spent the 
night on his living-room couch, the ser- 
geant-at-arms evaded him next day. 

Monday, the court which had issued 
the writ fined Mr. MacCracken $100 for 
obtaining it when he was not under ar- 
rest at all. Mr. Jurney thereupon did 
arrest him, and Mr. MacCracken ap- 
peared at the Senate a little after noon. 

Another habeas corpus writ returned 
him-to the court a few hours later, but 
the court remanded him to the Senate 
and he spent Monday night in a room 
of the Willard Hotel, with Mr. Jurney 
occupying a room next door. 

“What a day!” said Mr. Jurney “I 
got so mixed up I didn’t know what 
jurisdiction I was in half the time.” 

“I: have had better days, too,” said 
Mr. MacCracken. 

Meanwhile the Senate tried the three 
other defendants and decided to render 
its verdict Tuesday. 


TRIAL: Mr. Brittin, Mr. Givvin, and 
Mr. Hanshue, with their attorneys, sat 
at tables in the front of the chamber, 
to the right of the rostrum. Members 
of the Black committee sat on the left 
side facing them. Other Senators oc- 
cupied their usual places. The galleries 
were crowded. The trial lasted two 
days. 

In written statements, and in answer 
to the committee’s questions, the de- 
fendants denied any intent of wrong- 
doing. Counsel for Mr. Hanshue and 
Mr. Givvin threw them on the mercy of 
the Senate. Mr. Brittin, through his at- 
torney, indicated that if he were found 
guilty he would appeal his case to the 
Supreme Court. 

Two weeks ago Mr. Brittin admitted 
that he had taken “personal” papers 
from Mr. MacCracken’s office. “I took 
them to my office,” he had said, “and 
tore them up.” 

Postal inspectors promptly taxied to 
his office building, seized 300 sacks of 
trash in the basement and piecing bits 
together like so many jig-saw puzzle 
champions, produced certain documents 
which were exhibited during the trial 
in the Senate. 

Mr. Brittin. denied that these were 
the papers he had taken from Mr. Mac- 
Cracken’s office. He said they were just 


some papers he had decided to tear up. 
All related to airways: 


EFFECTS: There are 23 companies 3 


operating domestic airlines, but. 11 of 
them are small—one is only 15 miles 
long—and they carry no mail. 

The twelve others cover all but a few 
thousand of the 28,000 miles of domes- 
tic air-transport routes. Roughly speak- 
ing, they depend on air mail for three- 


, quarters of their revenue, and on pas- 


sengers and express for the rest. The 
cancellation of their contracts therefore 
struck them a smashing blow, and avia- 
tion stocks went into a nose dive, 
though some of the companies an- 
nounced that they would carry on. 

Besides the domestic routes, there are 
nearly 20,000 miles of American-oper- 
ated foreign routes with terminals in 
the United States. Pan American Air- 
ways, the world’s longest airline, domi- 
nates this field. Its South American 
route, shaped like a colossal electric 
light bulb, extends about 19,000 miles. 

The three domestic giants are Trans- 
continental and Western Air, American 
Airways and United Air Lines. Over 
their 48,000 miles of routes, the domes- 
tic and foreign lines together fly about 
51,000,000 miles a year. They carry 
about 550,000 passengers—about 475,- 
000 within the United States—and near- 
ly 2,000,000 pounds of express. 

Appropriating about $20,000,000 a 
year for its domestic services, the gov- 
ernment, through the sale of air-mail 
stamps, collects only about $6,000,000. 
Thus it incurs a deficit of about $14,- 
000,000 annually. 

Operators argue that this is a small 
price to pay for the creation of a first- 
rate air-transportation system, whose 
men and materials would prove highly 
useful in time of war. 

At first the operators seemed too 
stunned by the Roosevelt-Farley orders 
to protest. Then some of them, finding 
voice, declared that they had been 
awarded contracts because they were 
the lowest responsible bidders, that the 
bidding had been strictly competitive, 
and that there had been no collusion. 

Sunday .Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
who is technical adviser to two airlines, 
protested to President Roosevelt that 
the cancellation ‘‘condemns the largest 
portion of our commercial aviation 
without fair trial.” 

Stephen Early, Secretary to President 
Roosevelt, declared that the Lindbergh 
message “obviously was sent for pub- 
licity purposes.” 


ARMY: Meanwhile, the army tackled 
the herculean job of establishing an air- 
mail service within ten days. 

Army pilots have flown the mail be- 
fore. Fifteen years ago, in fact, they 
opened the American air-mail system 
by flying mails between New York and 
Washington. This child the army fath- 
ered is now full grown, and hard work- 
ing. To take over its job the army has 
900 observation and cargo planes. 

General Douglas MacArthur, Chief 
of Staff, believes that the army will take 
this emergency in its stride, as it has 
taken many another. 

“The army is ready,” he said, “and 
the mails will go through.” 
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FRANCE: “To the Barricades!” 
Again Heard in Paris Streets 


After more than a quarter century 
of French politics, Gaston Doumergue 
retired, married a wealthy widow, and 
settled down comfortably in a district 
which produces~ the good wines- he 
loves. “They'll never get me out again,” 
he said. “Now I'll have time to catch 
up with my reading.” 

Nevertheless, last week “they” got 
him. Regardless of his 70 years, of his 
love of peace, of his fondness for the 
vine-covered landscape of his home in 
Southern France, President Lebrun of 
France called him to Paris, where 
streets echoed to the cry: “Kill the 
Deputies!” 

Paris was fed up with Deputies. For 
more than a month they had wrangled 
in their sooty Palais Bourbon on the 
left bank of the Seine about 1’Affaire 
Stavisky. But in all that time they 
had not discovered who had permitted 
Stavisky to rob honest Frenchmen of 
$31,000,000. Why? Parisians said it 
was because too many Deputies were 
involved in the dirty scandal. 

Furthermore the Deputies had voted 
to raise taxes and slash the salaries of 
government employes. Unemployment 
was mounting. It was rumored the 
nation would abandon the gold standard 
because the Americans had tampered 
with the dollar. Yet the Deputies did 
nothing but talk. They had ousted 
Jean Chiappe, friend of war veterans, 
from his position as Prefect of Police 
because he had known Stavisky. But 
what about those others who were in- 
volved ? 

“Kill the Deputies!” 


BLOODY TUESDAY: The cry was 
taken up by thousands. On the left 
bank of the river, members of the Cross 
of Fire, veterans decorated for gal- 
lantry in action, assembled in the Es- 
planade des Invalides, the great square 
before Napoleon’s Tomb. In orderly 
formation, as they had marched in 
1914, they moved towards the Deputies’ 
building. Police and mounted Republi- 
can Guards blocked their path. Near- 
by in the student quarter, Royalists 
and students swarmed out of their 
rooms to take part in the fray. 

- On the right bank . other crowds 
surged toward the Place de la Concorde, 
famous for the guillotine which lopped 
off the heads of King Louis XVI, Marie 
Antoinette, Danton, and other historic 


figures of the French Revolutionary 


period. All these crowds marched to- 
wards the same goal—the bridge at 
the southern end of the square, leading 
to the Palace of the Deputies. 

At first composed of different units, 
in the square the crowd became a mixed 
mob of Fascists, Royalists, irate tax- 
payers, civil servants, spectators, Com- 
munists, and Socialists. 

The two latter groups feared a Fas- 
cist coup and had turned out to thwart 
it. The Royalists, urged on by their 
newspaper L’Action Francaise, wanted 
to overturn the republican government 
and establish a monarchy under the 
Duc de Guise, bearded pretender to the 
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throne. Great grandson of Louis 
Philippe, France’s last King, he directs 
the Royalists movement from his exile 
in Brussels. He would rule France as 
“Jean III.” 

This mongrel mob, battling itself and 
the police, pushed across the square to- 
ward the bridge which was blocked by 
two barricades of patrol wagons. Po- 
lice fired into the air, but the mass 
pressed forward. Mounted. guards 
charged into it, spanking right and 
left with the flats of their sabers. 

The mob surged back into the Rue 
Royale, overturning newspaper kiosks 
and automobiles and setting them on 
fire. Other crowds raged through 
neighboring streets, smashing windows 
and looting shops. Blazing wads of 
newspapers, hurled through broken 
windows of the magnificent Ministry 
of Marine, started a lively blaze. 

In the dancing light of the flames 


appeared another advancing column— 


3,000 members of the National Union 
of War Veterans. Singing the ‘“Mar- 
seillaise” and brandishing silken battle 
flags, the veterans swept the police be- 
fore them. Shots crackled. Five of 
the veterans fell on top of their proud 
banners. Their companions picked up 
the blood-spattered flags and marched 
on toward the square. 

Police rifles blazed .again. One of 
the bullets flew high, killing a maid on 
a balcony of the Hotel Crillon which 
fronts the Place de la Concorde. The 
mob in the square burst through the 
first police barrier on the bridge. Its 
defenders, lacking tear gas bombs, fired 
directly into the mob. A youth fell 
dying in the arms of an American news- 
paper correspondent. A woman was 
hit between the eyes. 

In the Champs Elysees, which leads 
into the square, rose a barricade like 
those Parisians reared in 1851 and 
1871. Boards piled in front of the 
recently completed American Embassy 
were seized and tossed on the bulwark. 
The crowd ripped stones from pave- 
ments, tore down lamp posts, uprooted 
trees and iron railings. From the top 
of the barricade protruded an iron sign: 
“Keep off the grass.” Several painted 
horses wrenched.from a children’s mer- 
ry-go-round gleamed in the debris. 

“The Spahis are coming!” 

The crowd scattered. Into the square 
swept a column of African cavalry. 
Like a company of ghosts in their 
white desert robes, the Spahis urged 
their Arabian coursers after the fleeing 
people, bowling them over and tram- 
pling them. 

The fierce, swarthy horsemen shat- 
tered the fighting spirit of the mob. 
Reinforced by two companies of in- 
fantry, they cleared the square and its 
neighboring streets. At least ten 
rioters were killed and hundreds, in- 
cluding 188 police and 66 guards, suf- 
fered injuries from bullets, missiles, 
fists, and hoofs. 


THE DEPUTIES: --Scarcely less 
turbulent than the. street rioting was 
the session in the Chamber of Deputies 
where Premier Edouard Daladier fought 
to save his Ministry. Pale but calm, he 
advanced to the speaker’s stand to de- 


RECENT FRENCH CABINETS 





Within thirteen months of 1933-34 
there have been six new governments in 
France. The record: 


1. Joseph Paul-Boncour. In: Dec. 17, 1932. 
Out: Jan. 28, 1933, overthrown in Chamber of 
Deputies. Cause of downfall: proposed civil 
service pay cuts. 

2. Edouard Daladier. In: Jan. 30, 1933. 
Out: Oct. 24, 1933, overthrown in Chamber of 
Deputies. Cause of downfall: proposed civil 
service pay cuts. 

3. Albert Sarraut. In: Oct. 27, 1933. Out: 
Nov. 24, 1933, overthrown in Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Cause of downfall: proposed civil service 
pay cuts. 

4. Camille Chautemps. In: Nov. 27, 1933. 
Out: Jan. 27, 1934, resigned. Cause of down- 
fall: Stavisky scandal. 

5. Edouard Daladier. In: Jan. 29, 1934. 
Out: Feb. 7, 1934, resigned. Cause of down- 
fall: Parisian riots. 


6. Gaston Doumergue. In: Feb. 8, 1934. 








fend the government, while opponents 
whistled, hissed, and shouted “Dicta- 
tor!” “Hitler!” 

His explanations and promises to air 
the Stavisky scandal were lost in the 
uproar. After seven minutes, Fernand 
Bouisson, President of the Chamber, 
donned a silk hat in the customary sign 
that the session was suspended. 

When it reopened, the Deputies re- 
sumed their yelling. But M. Daladier 
warned,them they must act to save the 
republic. The distant cries of the mobs 
lent point to his argument. He won a 
vote of confidence. 

Then George Scapini, a Deputy blind- 
ed during the war, addressed the Pre- 
mier. “Have you given orders to fire?” 
he demanded. When M. Daladier re- 
fused to answer, the Deputies slammed 
desk tops, hooted, and hopped up and 
down in rage. Several fist fights broke 
out. Communist members sang the 
“Internationale.” 

In the end, M. Daladier forced through 





“INTERNATIONAL 
Paris Police Attempting to Clear » 
The Streets of Strike-Demonstrators 


two more votes of confidence and ad- 
journed the session. The quiet which 
followed enabled the mercurial legis- 
lators to hear the shooting across the 
river. Prudently they extinguished the 
lights in their palace and gathered 
quietly in the garden behind it. An 
hour later guards smuggled them in 
trucks out of the turbulent zone. 

M. Daladier, inspite of his three votes 
of confidence, resigned next day. He 
was unwilling, he explained, to assume 
responsibility for further bloodshed. 
President Lebrun at once telephoned to 
Tournefeuille in Southern France and 
asked Gaston Doumergue to form a 
new Cabinet. 


DOUMERGUE: When the white- 
haired man who had been President of 
the republic from 1924 to 1931 appeared 
at the Orleans railroad station, he found 
a crowd of 3,000 cheering Parisians 
awaiting him. His ruddy face broke 
into a wide grin. Somebody told him 
he was the nation’s savior. 

“I have never accomplished mira- 
cles,” he replied. “It seems to me pol- 
itics is not a complicated affair. It is 
not a battle, but a question of good 
sense. Excuse me. I must put on a 
clean collar to go and see the President 
of the republic if I am to set a good ex- 
ample.” 

Good sense, most Parisians felt, dic- 
tated the selection of the Cabinet he 
named Friday. To his support he ral- 
lied men who had been at each other’s 
throats politically for years. Five im- 
portant posts went to former Premiers. 
They are Jean Louis Barthou, Foreign 
Affairs; Pierre Laval, Colonies; Albert 
Sarraut, Interior; and Edouard Her- 
riot and Tardieu, State. The latter 
two, appointed without portfolio, can 
be employed on any difficult task that 
arises. Premier Doumergue promptly 
put them to work on that of preserving 
Austria’s independence (see page 15). 

Marshal Philippe Petain, idol of 
France for his ‘‘They shall not pass” at 
Verdun, became Minister of War in the 
“National Union Cabinet,” four of 
whose members, including the Premier 
and the Marshal are 70 or more. The 
average age of all members is 58. 

Premier Doumergue’s strong Minis- 
try and his announcement that the 
budget must speedily be balanced re- 
stored confidence in government securi- 
ties and the franc. But street rioting 
continued and hundreds more were in- 
jured. 

The Communists and other radicals 
assailed the new regime as reactionary 
and tending toward fascism. As a pro- 
test against the dictatorship they 
feared, labor leaders called strikes 
Monday, varying from one minute to 
24 hours. 

Workers claimed a million men 
walked out in Paris. Thousands pa- 
raded, chanting the “Internationale” 
and running up a red flag over the 
Statue of the Republic in the Place de 
la Nation. The strike crippled the 


~ economic life of the nation for the day. 


But the sporadic rioting resulted prin- 
cipally in bloody noses. M. Doumergue 
thus: survived his first test of strength. 
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Graft Charges in Purchase of Motors 


And Planes Stir Congress, War Secretary, and Jury 


Investigations hogged the Washing- 
ton show last week. One, conducted by 
a Senate committee, resulted in the 
wholesale cancellation of air-mail con- 
tracts (see page 7). Two others, by 
House committees, likewise concerned 
the government’s business relations 
with the aviation industry. The fourth, 
by a grand jury, involved its relations 
with automobile makers. 


GRAND JURY: The origins of the 
grand jury’s investigation were some- 
what mysterious. 

Reports say that men claiming in- 


fluence with the War Department, 


which is preparing to spend $10,000,000 





ACME 


Harry Woodring, Assistant Secretary 
Of War, Declared War on Lobbyists 


on automobiles, trucks, and motorcy- 
cles, tried to force several manufac- 
turers to hire them as Washington rep- 
resentatives. The manufacturers, it is 
said, were asked to form a combina- 
tion to stifle competitive bidding. 

Instead of complying, some of them 
apparently reported the plot to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who asked the Depart- 
ment of Justice to investigate it. 
George H. Dern, Secretary of War, also 
asked the Justice Department to in- 
vestigate reports regarding the War 
Department’s position in the matter. 

“Several times recently I heard of 
loose talk about the power of certain 
lobbies in connection with War Depart- 
ment activities,” said Secretary Dern. 
“We are jealous of the good name of 
the War Department, and it is our de- 
Sire that all this undercover talk about 
alleged influence be brought out into 
the open.” 

The Justice Department immediately 
began to present its evidence to a Fed- 
eral grand jury, which heard a long 
list of witnesses. 

Meantime, Harry H. Woodring, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, issued two 
orders directed against lobbying: One 
required all persons visiting his office 





to register their names and addresses, 
as well as those of their clients, if any. 
The second directed Joseph Silverman 
of New York, a dealer in surplus army 
supplies, to keep out of the War De- 
partment. 


HOUSE COMMITTEES: While the 
grand jury met secretly, members of 
the House Naval Affairs and Military 
Affairs Committees met publicly. Both 
examined reports that airplane and air- 
plane-motor manufacturers had profited 
exorbitantly in their sales to the army 
and navy. Figures had been collected 
indicating that some manufacturers 
had made profits as high as 90 per cent 
on certain orders. One, it was testi- 
fied, had profited so amply that, when 
called on the carpet by Air Corps of- 
ficers, he agreed to sell the army 50 
more planes for $1 apiece. 

The bedeviled aviation industry, 
which had found few champions before 
the Senate Air-mail Committee, this 
time discovered some friends. Rear Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King pointed out that 
air companies spend large sums for 
experiments of value to the army and 
navy. Assistant Secretary Woodring 
declared that the average profit on 
army airplanes has been about 9 per 
cent for the last three and a half years. 

The liveliest of the witnesses was 
William Mitchell (see cover), former 
Brigadier General, who resigned from 
the army several years ago after being 
court-martialed for criticizing aviation 
policies of the War and Navy depart- 
ments. 

Untamed by his quiet life on a coun- 
try estate at Middleburg, Va., General 
Mitchell was as outspoken as ever. He 
once remarked that “navies are as 
obsolete as a medieval knight in ar- 
mor,” and he reiterated that opinion 
last week. 

He also declared: “The country’s air 
defenses are in a deplorable state of 
decadence, and the blame can be placed 
on the merchants, who gained control 
in the last two administrations.” 

Someone asked him what he meant 
by “merchants.” 

“A merchant,” he answered, “is any- 
body who has anything to sell. For 
example, Herbert Hoover is a mer- 
chant.” 


ROOSEVELTS: Mother Says Son 
Writes Her too Little 


“What do you consider the President’s 
outstanding characteristic?” Canadian 
reporters asked last week. 

“His sense of justice,” replied Mrs. 
Sara Delano Roosevelt. 

The President’s 79-year-old mother 
was in Ottawa for the wedding of her 
grandniece {see page 22). In a jovial 
mood she chatted freely with members 
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of the Parliamentary press gallery. She 
spoke at some length of the President’s 
“broad sympathies” and “unusual mem- 
ory.” But she also voiced the complaint 
characteristic of mothers: “He doesn’t 
write me often enough.” 

“Does the President ever seek your 
advice on matters of state?” a reporter 
asked. 

“No,” she smiled, “but he sometionss 
gets it without asking.” 


© To Mrs. LaRue Brown of Boston, the 
President wrote: “My dear Dorothy: ... 
Of course I am in favor of the Child 
Labor Amendment... It is my opinion 
that the matter hardly requires further 
academic discussion.”’ The letter repre- 
sented his first definite statement on 
the proposed change in the Constitu- 
tion. 


® In 1920, when Franklin Roosevelt was 
running for Vice President, he was 
called a “maverick” by his fifth cousin, 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, son of the late 
President. In 1932, the Colonel, then 
Governor of the Philippines, told re- 
porters who asked his relationship to 
the President-elect: “I’m a fifth cousin 
about to be removed.” Last week fifth 
cousin and maverick lunched together 
at the White House, discussing “various 
features of the Philippine situation.” 


® Unlike her half-brother, Theodore, 
Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth is one 
of the most regular of White House 
callers. She has not missed a state 
reception since her cousin was inaugu- 
rated. Monday she celebrated her fif- 
tieth birthday as a guest at a White 
House musicale. 


® Mrs. Roosevelt made another of her 
hustling trips to New York. During 
her 24-hour stay, the First Lady sewed 
the first NRA label on a woman’s hat, 
visited a crippled girl in a hospital, 
tried on two new dresses, received cal- 
lers at tea, conferred with representa- 
tives of the Warm Springs Foundation 
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and the CWA, delivered an address be- 
fore the Women’s University Club, and 
taught a class at Todhunter School. 


® The President transplanted two dip- 
lomats. J. Butler Wright, Minister to 
Uruguay, was named Minister to 
Czechoslovakia, succeeding Francis 
White, who had resigned. George S. 
Messersmith, Consul General at Ber- 
lin, was assigned to Mr. Wright’s Uru- 
guayan post. Both are career diplo- 
mats. 


® As she boarded a New York-Wash- 
ington train, Mrs. Roosevelt announced 
plans to visit Puerto Rico and study its 
relief and labor problems. “I hope to 
go some time in March,” she explained, 
“and of course, if I go, I shall fly.” The 
President contemplates a visit to the 
island later in the year. 


RELIEF: CWA, CCC, and PWA 
Get as Well as Give Help 


With war whoops and the rattle of 
drums and tin cans, Indians in Anchor- 
age, Alaska, went on a snowshoe-rabbit. 
round-up last week. They were catch- 
ing rabbits with which to restock two 
Alaskan islands stripped of game by a 
volcano’s eruption twenty years ago. 

The round-up was one of the varied 
projects financed by the Civil Works 
Administration, which begins to dis- 
band its $4,000,000 payroll this week. 
President Roosevelt and his relief ad- 
ministrator, Harry L. Hopkins, have 
asked Congress for money to extend the 
final date of its work to May 1. 

The rabbit-hunt happened to coin- 
cide with the Senate’s seven-hour de- 
bate on the $950,000,000 CWA and 
general relief bill, already rushed 
through the House with a vote of 382 
to 1. Amendments by Senator Cutting 
raising the total to $2,500,000,000 and 
by Senator Lafollette to $1,500,000,000 
were beaten by the “Roosevelt Regu- 
lars,” 58 to 10 and 52 to 14, respective- 
ly. After making several changes in 
the House provisions, the Senate adopt- 
ed the bill without a record vote and 
sent it to conference. Final passage by 
both houses was slated for this week. 


® The tree-planting, army-supervised 
Civilian Conservation Corps, formed by 
President Roosevelt last April as his 
first major relief medium, will continue 
its work at least until Oct. 15. Satur- 
day the War Department announced 
plans to keep the corps at its full 
strength of 300,000, and the President 
let it be known that he intends soon to 
ask Congress for another CCC grant of 
$275,900,000 to $300,000,000. 

Robert Fechner, director of CCC, re- 
ported to the President Sunday that, 
“in round numbers, 550,000 men have 
been given work at one time or an- 
other.” Their total pay was approxi- 
mately $9,000,000 a month. They gained 
an average of 7.28 pounds and grew an 
average of a quarter of an inch. 


® The government is going into the in- 
vestment banking business, with the 
two-fold purpose of getting more money 
and of reviving the capital markets. 
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Sixth Week, Regular Session 


73d Congress 
SENATE: 
Ratified extradition treaty with Tur- 
key. 
Received President’s message on 


Stock Exchange Regulation. 
Passed Johnson Bill prohibiting Fed- 
eral courts from enjoining rate orders 
of State public service commissions. 
Received President’s sugar control 
plan and message. 
Appropriated $950,000,000 for CWA 
and FERA, after defeating, 58-10, 
Cutting amendment to increase 
amount to $2,500,000,000, and, 52-14, 
Lafollette amendment to _ increase 
amount to $1,506,000,000. 
Held contempt proceedings against 
William P.MacCracken Jr., former 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
and three airline officials. 
Passed $284,000,000 Naval Appropri- 
ation Bill. 
Money bills passed: 
CWA and FERA. 
$284,000,000 for the navy. 
Time in debate: 23 hours 30 minutes. 
HOUSE: 
Received 
plan and message. 
Received President’s Stock Exchange 
regulation message. 
Passed Jones Bill making cattle a 
basic commodity and providing $200,- 
000,000 for cattle producers. 
Authorized $35,000,000 in seed loans 
to farmers. 
Passed appropriation bill for State, 
Commerce, Justice, and Labor de- 
partments. 


$950,000,000 for 


President’s sugar control 


Passed CWA and FERA bill, 

Money bills passed: $950,000,000 for 

CWA and FERA., $84,170,577 for State, 

Justice, Commerce, and Labor depart- 

ments. $200,000,000 for cattle produc- 

ers. 

Time in Debate: 16 hours, 15 minutes. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Feb. 8.) 

Receipts: $83,115,622.75 

Expenditures: $263,815,939.30 

Balance in Treasury: $4,331,166,343.24 

Surplus, fiscal year: $793,016,620.65 

Public debt: $25,144,371,247.30 


382-1. 








The finance division of the Public Works 
Administration proposes to sell private 
bankers the 4 per cent bonds pledged 
by States, counties, cities, and other 
political units for PWA loans. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior and head of PWA, outlined the 
new scheme Sunday. Most of the bor- 
rowing units have pledged their bonds 
with PWA because they could not raise 
money in the capital markets. Bank- 
ers either wanted too high an interest 
rate or were afraid to take the bonds 
at all because of the demoralized invest- 
ment demand. 

Now PWA, responsive to President 
Roosevelt’s desire to revive private fi- 
nancing, intends to encourage bankers 
to buy some of these bonds which may 
total $500,000,000, and sell them to in- 
vestors. By doing so, PWA will ac- 
quire new cash to replenish its $3,300,- 
000,000 fund. 


ENVOY: Japanese Ambassador 
Says It’s “A Cinch of a Job’ 


Hiroshi Saito, a debonair little man 
in a Homburg hat and Savile Row 
clothes, arrived in America last week 
with his wife and two little daughters 
to begin his duties as Japanese Am- 
bassador (see cover). 

“It’s a great responsibility but a 
cinch of a job,” he told reporters. “May 











I swipe a cigarette?” he added, show- 
ing off the slang he learned as Consul! 
General in New York, where, he says, 
he also learned how to bound into 
crowded subway trains and read other 
passengers’ newspapers. 

“Now, how about a drink?” he con- 
tinued, explaining that his principal 
diplomatic duty will consist of “drink- 
ing whisky with good Americans.” 

Relations between Japan and the 
United States, he said, were “Oh ‘so 
and so’ all the time, yet, basically, we 
are friends.” Asked if Japan had de- 
signs on Alaska, he retorted: “Poppy- 
cock! What for—that frozen coun- 
try?” 

Someone suggested the Philippines, 
“There is a warm country,” and the new 
Ambassador parried: “You've already 
found it too expensive; so how about 
Japan, a poor country?” 

A Japanese war with Russia is im- 
possible because “We are not going to 
fight. Russia does not want to fight us. 
We do not want to fight Russia.” 

Mr. Saito denied that he was the 
youngest Ambassador in the world and 
waggishly explained why he looks ten 
years younger than he is (he is 47): 
‘I’ve been dissipating all my life; 
whiskies and soda every afternoon. 

“All afternoon,” he added. 


LABOR: Gilt-Chair Oratory and 
Strikes Invade the Waldorf 


New York’s largest hotel, the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, on luxurious Park Ave- 
nue, received its baptism of fire last 
week. No bullets whizzed as they did 
in Paris at the same time (see page 
8), but fists flew, tables toppled, and 
crockery crashed. The blue and gold 
Empire Room echoed to the screams of 
frightened women. 

The occasion was a demonstration by 
writers in sympathy with the waiters, 
who have been striking for recognition 
of a Left-wing union. At one table, 
lending intellectual support, sat three 
of Manhattan’s wittiest—Dorothy Park- 
er, Robert Benchley, and Alexander 
Woollcott. Near by sat an earnest 
group led by two young editors of the 
magazine Common Sense—Selden Rod- 
man and Alfred M. Bingham, son of 
former Senator Hiram Bingham of Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Rodman had prepared a speech 
which was to persuade the Empire 
Room guests to abandon their caviar 
and squab and leave the hotel as a ges- 
ture of sympathy for the striking wait- 
ers. Sensing trouble, house detectives 
had shouldered into the dining room 
and were standing about expectantly. 
At 8 o’clock the orchestra stopped, and 
Mr. Rodman began delivering his 
speech. 

As he leaped to his feet, he was un- 
ceremoniously seized and shown the 
way out. The guests stared. Mr. Bing- 
ham took up the manuscript of the 
speech and tried to carry on. He was 
also seized. Dinner jackets ripped. Rude 
house detective fists met intellectual 
eyes. For a brief moment Waldorf 
courtesy gave way to brute force, and 
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then the demonstrators went exitward. 
Some preferred a dignified voluntary 
exit. Others were hustled out. The or- 
chestra played “Did You Ever See a 
Dream Walking?” 

The waiters’ strike harried a New 
York frozen to the marrow and skidding 
on foot over icy pavements. A week- 
long strike of taxi drivers had taken 
most of the city’s 15,000 cabs off the 
streets. The waiters first walked out of 
the Waldorf, and the movement spread 
to other New York hotels, involving 
2,700 employes, according to the man- 
agers, and 8,000, according to the strik- 
ers. 

A number of scheduled functions were 
affected. Donald R. Richberg, NRA’s 
general counsel, irritated str‘kers by 
speaking at the Astor, one of the hotels 
involved. The waiters claimed that his 
presence as a government official in the 
hotel might be interpreted as an expres- 
sion of sympathy for the management. 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, who 
had also been scheduled to speak in the 
Astor, escaped embarrassment when 
the group he was to address transferred 
the meeting to a club. 

Another function, the meeting of the 
Millinery Code Authority attended by 
Mrs. Roosevelt (see page 11), was 
transferred from the Waldorf to a non- 
striking hotel. 


* 
KIDNAPING: Huge Ransom Ends 
Bremer’s 22-Day Captivity 


Employes going to work in the Jacob 
Schmidt brewery at St. Paul, Minn., 
last Thursday looked across the street 





Adolph Bremer and His Son, Edward, Reunited After 
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president and son of the brewery own- 
er, was at last free from his kidnapers. 

In the 22 days since he disappeared, 
after taking his little daughter to 
school, the Bremer family was torn be- 


tween hope and despair. His blood- 
stained car turned up. An anonymous 
note said he “was by accident bumped 
off.” 

Other messages, found under ashcans 
and stoops, demanded a king’s ransom 
—$200,000, an amount equaled only by 
that demanded, and presumably paid, 
in the Oklahoma kidnaping of Charles 
F. Urschell. The Bremers prepared big 
bundles of $5 and $10 bills and waited, 
unable to follow first instructions, be- 
cause the money was under a time lock 
in a bank. Tuesday of last week, it 
was delivered, in two cardboard boxes 
dumped onto a lonely road. Next night 
the young bank president was shoved 
from a car at Rochester, Minn., and 
made his way home. 

He had been slugged by men who 
jumped into his car as he stopped at a 
crossroad. For three weeks blindfolds 
were taken from his eyes only when 
he sat facing a wall in a darkened 
room. He remembered the wallpaper, 
a possible clue, but he never saw his 
captors. 

He sobbed hysterically; reporters 
left, and the Bremers became as secre- 
tive as the Justice agents who called on 
them. They silently devoted themselves 
to adding a twenty-first solution to the 
almost perfect record in the year-long 
Federal drive against kidnaping. 

Meanwhile earlier kidnaping cases 
had new developments. Verne Sankey, 
accused kidnaper of Charles Boettcher 
2nd of Denver, hanged himself in his 
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at the automobile-gurrounded bame of 
the company’s Owners: 

“Is he home?” the avites ‘asked. 
“Yes, he is.” The crowd cheered. 
Edward G. Bremer, 37-year-old bank 





cell at Sioux Falls, S. D., just before 
his partzer in crime, Gordon Alcorn, 
was imprisoned for life on a plea of 
guilty. ‘Sunday, Basil Hugh Banghart 
and three’ others wére caught in Bal- 
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timore. Members of the Chicago Touhy 
mob, they were wanted for the kidnap- 
ing of John (Jake the Barber) Factor 
and a mail robbery. 


ALL IN A WEEK: Richberg and 
Ickes Strike Back at Mills 


Ogden L. Mills’s recent speech in 
Topeka, Kan., in which he stated that 
the NRA was an obstacle to recovery, 
drew fire from Donald R. Richberg, 
counsel for the NRA, and Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Richberg, speaking at a dinner 
of the Economic Club in New York, 
said Mr. Mills’s statement was true only 
if recovery were interpreted as return- 
ing to “the discredited system of in- 
dustrial anarchy,” meaning large gain 
for a few and “a miserable existence” 
for many. He linked Mr. Mills with 
William R. Hearst in “a strange alli- 
ance”’ of those who mean large person- 
al profits when they speak of recovery. 

Mr. Ickes, also speaking in New 
York, said: 

“A faint voice was heard in the land 
last week in opposition to President 
Roosevelt’s policies. It came from 
Ogden L. Mills wending his lugubrious 
way to Topeka, Kan. ... With black 
band on arm and hat at half-mast, he 
mourned the departed glories of the 
past.” 

On the Log: T. W. (Skipper) Wil- 
liams, of the New York Times and dean 
of ship news reporters, boarded the 
Mauretania, just in from a Caribbean 
cruise. He returned from his visit 
sponsor of another fish story. The 
senior first officer, Mr. S. W. Moughtin, 
related that while he was standing his 
watch on a fine, clear afternoon, he 
sighted a prehistoric sea monster. 
Forty-five feet of a jet black body with 
a six-foot beam, the salty tale elabo- 
rates, moved in curves over the surface 
of the sea. The thrashing under the 
surface indicated twenty more feet be- 
low. The senior third officer also saw 
it, but the passengers were at lunch. 
“Sighted sea monster headed S.W. 1:20 
P.M.” reads the log book. 

A second serpent, which immersed 
before passengers could snap their 
cameras, was sighted three days later. 
This one was seen first by the senior 
third officer. It was 25 feet long and 
15 across. Two enormous fins used as 
propellers stuck out six feet on either 
side. 

Captain Reginald Peel said there was 
no doubt that two monsters were seen. 


Riot: An assistant chief turnkey and 
five convicts were killed in an attempted 
prison break in Walla Walla, Wash. 
Four other guards and eight convicts 
were wounded. The penitentiary there 
is the abode of the worst of the State’s 
bad actors. When disorder first broke 
out during the noon lunch hour, War- 
den McCauley equipped guards with 
rifles and bombs. The convicts formed 
a wedge behind captured turnkeys and 
tried to rush the wall against a hail of 
machine gun bullets. 
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AUSTRIA: Socialists, Soldiers, Police, and 


Heimwehr Shoot It Out in Vienna and Other Cities 

















“Without boasting and with absolute 
certainty,” said Engelbert Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, “I can tell you 
the government’s position has never 
been so strong as today.” 

Last Monday, a few days after these 
brave words were uttered, the devout 
little man was kneeling at Mass in 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna. Sud- 
denly, save for the dim wax tapers on 
the exquisite high altar, all lights went 
out. It meant revolution. 

The tiny Chancellor (see page 19) 
had spent two days in Hungary in a 
desperate effort to win that country 
over to concerted action against Hit- 
ler’s supposed plans to swallow Austria. 
He had also planned to place his prob- 
lem before the League, and had already 
sent a 200-page list of grievances to 
the foremost diplomats of Europe. The 
new French Premier, Gaston Dou- 
mergue, seemed determined to espouse 
the cause of Austria’s independence. 

While Dollfuss was in Hungary, Ma- 
jor Fey, a high officer in the Heimwehr 
(Fascist Home Guard), directed a raid 
of police, troops and Heimwehr men 
on the Viennese Socialists, the unyield- 
ing opponents of fascism whether of 
the German or Italian model. And 
when the Chancellor returned to Vien- 
na, he was met by fresh demands of 
Prince Ernst von Starhemberg, arro- 
gant young chief of the Heimwehr, for 
the abolition of the socialist and other 
parties and the setting up of a dicta- 
torship. 

_ Monday morning police raided Social- 
ist headquarters at Linz in upper Aus- 
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tria. The Socialists rushed to the win- 
dows and hurled hand grenades. The 
police retired but, later, returned with 
troops. Workers fell dead before the 
fire of machine guns and field artillery. 

At word of their deaths, the powerful 
Viennese Socialists called a general 
strike. 

The Chancellor replied by declaring 
martial law in Vienna, Linz, Graz, and 
Klagenfurt in the south. He mobilized 
all forces—police, the army, the Heim- 
wehr, and his new Storm Brigade, the 
Sturmscharen. He dissolved the So- 
cialist party and took over the city hall, 
arresting the Socialist Mayor, and the 
green and white flag of the Heimwehr 
was hoisted. 

Across the lovely tree-lined Ring- 
strasse in the center of the city, police 
erected barbed-wire entanglements. An 
icy rain was falling. The electrical 
power plants were closed, leaving lone- 
ly street cars stranded haphazardly. A 
few were led back to their barns by 
motor trucks. The spat of machine 
guns sounded in various quarters of the 
city, particularly in the workers’ dis- 
trict where a pitched battle was in 
progress. 

The combatants were well organized. 
Troops lined up before the opera. Ma- 
chine guns pointed from church towers. 
The Socialist militia, drilled like gov- 
ernment forces, marched armed through 
the city. Army trucks with search- 
lights roared through the night while 
soldiers searched for snipers. They at- 
tacked with gas the pride of Vienna— 
the municipal apartment. houses the 





Socialists built for the poorer classes. 

As the strike threatened to tie up all 
telephone service, the government 
planned to use carrier pigeons for com- 
munication. Soldiers carried baskets 
of birds to strategic points. Fighting 
was general in industrial centers, and 
the lists of the dead lengthened hourly. 
In Vienna, an 8 o’clock curfew shooed 
frightened citizens from the darkened 
streets. By midnight more than 100 
dead had been counted. 

The Socialists, remembering the Ger- 
man workers, seemed determined to 
die fighting rather than let themselves 
“be taken like cattle.” 


BRITAIN: Arms Race May Force 
Nation to “Act Accordingly” 


Developments of a week in Parlia- 
ment: 


ARMAMENTS: Britain still clutches 
to the straw of hope that the two-year- 
old disarmament conference will not 
fail. But if it does, Sir John Simon 
warned last week, the government must 
face a possible “competition of unre- 
stricted armaments ... and act ac- 
cordingly.” 

Members of Parliament, squeezed in- 
to every inch of the cathedral-like 
House of Commons, heard the ascetic- 
looking Foreign Secretary make this 
threat in a speech defending his dis- 
armament proposals of the week be- 
fore. 

“Germany’s right to equality,” he 
said firmly, “could not and should not 
be restricted.” It turned out, however, 
that he didn’t mean that at all. 

Hardly had he finished, when the 
silent House became voluble. Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, former Foreign Secre- 
tary, jumped up and demanded “disa- 
vowal of any interpretation .. . imply- 
ing ... equality with Germany at sea!” 
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Naval superiority was Britain’s only 
means of security, he insisted. 

Sir John hastened to assure him that 
he didn’t mean “equality of arma- 
ments,” but “equality of rights in the 
matter of armaments.” He may have 
meant that Germany had a right to 
an army as big’as France’s. He didn’t 
say. But. he disavowed any thought 
of permitting Germany as big a navy 
as Britain’s. Naval armaments, he said, 
will be “subject for entirely separate 
negotiations.” 


SHIPPING: Two days later Sir Aus- 
ten’s brother Neville, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, occupied the Parliamentary 
limelight. He had brought to a success- 
ful conclusion the long-discussed merg- 
er of Cunard and White Star shipping 
lines.. Financial legislation, shortly to 
be introduced in the House of Commons, 
will provide for treasury loans to the 
new Cunard-White Star, Ltd. It will re- 
ceive up to £3,000,000 (approximately 
$15,000,000 currently) to complete the 
gigantic, half-finished “534,” the new 
ship with which Britain hopes to regain 
speed supremacy in the transatlantic 
race. The new company may also be 
loaned £1,500,000 as working capital, 
and £5,000,000 for the construction of 
additional ships. 


LIQUOR: Next day, Viscountess As- 
tor, who hates liquor and loves water, 
found herself suddenly immersed in her 
beloved - liquid—unfortunately it was 
hot water. 

“We have members of the house,” the 
American-born peeress said sharply in 
discussing a liquor bill, “who have been 
offered by the drink trade £2,000 to 
come into the House and defend it, and 
we know members of the House who 
have defended it in season and out, and 
you cannot deny it.” 

“Name! Name!” shouted members 
all over the House. Lady Astor offered 
to tell the Speaker privately. “Name! 
Withdraw!” M. P.s continued to shout. 
The man she was thinking of was dead, 
the Viscountess screeched above the 
uproar. 

“Tf that is the case, there is no accu- 
sation against the present House,” com- 
mented the Speaker. 

“T do not think I can say that with 
honesty,” replied Lady Astor. But she 
withdrew the accusation. 


SPAIN: Premier Successfully 
Meets Stiff Parliament Test 


Alejandro Lerroux, venerable Pre- 
mier of Spain, was oncea youthful revo- 
lutionist. He saved his ministerial 
neck last week by convincing the con- 
servative parties, by whose grace he 
holds office, that he is ready and able 
to put down insurrections. 

Ever since the conservatives swept 
most of the Socialists out of the Cortes 
(Parliament) last Fall, Spanish workers 
Have been talking revolution. ‘When 


Right members charged revolutionary 
plots, Indalecio Prieto, Socialist leader, 
found himself in a tight place. —. 

It was not the first time he had been 
hard pressed. Twenty years ago when 
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he was thinner, Prieto hid in a jug from 
King Alfonso’s soldiers. In flowery 
Spanish he took up the challenge, pro- 
claiming that the Socialists wanted 
“revolution at all costs.” 

Premier Lerroux said he was pre- 
pared to meet it. He boasted of the 
force with which he had put down an 
anarcho-syndicalist uprising in Decem- 
ber. Conservatives then joined with 
the Premier’s Center party and, by a 
vote of 235 to 54, the Cortes ratified its 
confidence in him. 

The same day officers who had per- 
formed the strong-arm work in the 
December revolt trooped to the hotel 
for a dinner in their honor. But the 
waiters, anarchist sympathizers, struck. 
Buxom senoritas, pressed into service, 
brought on the food. The officers 
downed it voraciously until somebody 
announced it was poisoned. 

Hastily, the diners sent samples of 
soup and ice cream to a municipal 
laboratory for analysis. Police arrested 
40 striking waiters and held them as 
hostages pending the scientists’ report. 


PARIS FASHIONS: Everything 
Smacks of Things Oriental 


Inevitable as the seasons, Paris Sum- 
mer fashion shows continued as sched- 
uled, despite riots and Cabinet changes 
(see page 8). Only Lelong conceded 
to political disturbances, and canceled 
a night showing. Nevertheless, visit- 
ing buyers wasted as little time as pos- 
sible on the streets, scuttling’ from 
hotels to shows and back to hotels. 

When they dared venture out, buyers 
found this week’s showings definitely 
Japanese in influence. Alix Barton be- 
gan it with bamboo buttons; Worth 
went as far as coolie hats; Chanel 
showed evening gowns with trains like 
fantails of Japanese goldfish; Lanvin 
and Mainbocher cut sleeves like those 
of Japanese kimonos, and Captain 
Molyneux went the whole hog with 
bamboo buttons, -coolie hats, kimono- 
cut coats and evening wraps, often 
made out of fabrics covered with Jap- 
anese flower prints. 

Notwithstanding this oriental influ- 
ence, the silhouette is generally softer 
than it has been. Sheath frocks and 
fantastic shoulders are passe. Bodices 
blouse; capes and cowl backs are every- 
where; and skirts are undecided wheth- 
er to be voluminous or narrow. 

Navy blue continued to be a favorite 
color. Novelty fabrics were popular 
for daytime, and taffeta for evening was 
featured by everyone but Chanel. She 
preferred tulle and lace. 

As usual, it was the unusual which 
stole the shows. Buyers opened their 
eyes when Worth’s manikins swayed 
down the runways in dark evening 
gowns, with trains coyly lifted to dis- 
play light. chiffon petticoats. Then 
other manikins appeared in beach 
shorts and linén knee boots, said to be 


uséful for wear with topcoats when 'tak- 


ing the dog for a run. 

' Schiaparélli also caused some eye: 
opening. She not only stuck fish-like 
fins on shoulders, fronts, and rears of 
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her frocks, but made extensive use of 
cellophane for trimmings, used nursery 
animal prints on sports frocks, and 
dyed monkey fur blue and fox pale 
green. 


GERMANY: Students Applaud 
Nazi Outiawing of Loafing 


“The time of loafing students is gone 
forever.” 

In these words Dr. Oskar Staebel, 
new head of the German Student Corp., 
pledged himself last week to apply rig- 
idly to all university students in the na- 
tion the constitution devised for them 
by Nazi leaders. It requires all under- 
graduates to take military training in 
Nazi storm detachments and to per- 
form manual labor for one year. 

The constitution was proclaimed with 
typical Nazi showmanship in Berlin’s 
Philharmonic Hall. On one side of the 
platform were massed students in vari- 
colored duelling costumes. On the other, 
brown-uniformed Nazi troopers held 
swastika flags. An enormous swastika 
banner framed in green garlands hung 
as a backdrop. The Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra played the music of Wagner 
and Beethoven. 

Although the new constitution neces- 
sarily shortens time available for stein 
lifting, the students acclaimed it, 
clanking their swords on the floor to 
applaud the speakers. Chancellor Hit- 
ler delivered a solemn plea for severer 
discipline. “Whoever is himself a slave 
to primitive instincts,” said he, “can- 
not be master over born slaves.” 

The corporation thus honored with a 
new constitution was formed in 1919 as 
a union of all university students. Long 
a stronghold of monarchism, it became 
Nazi in 1931. By requiring the stu- 
dents to perform manual labor the 
Nazis hope to discourage snobbery and 
bridge the gap between high and low 
brows. 


DANZIG: Officials Raise Palms 
To Shouts of “Heil Hitler!” 


The twelve miniature Nazi dictators 
of the Free City of Danzig follow man- 
fully in the bootmarks of Herr Hitler. 
Last week they abruptly put an end to 
opposition by abolishing the town coun- 
cil and replacing it with a State Com- 
missioner. 

Danzig, like Berlin, is swathed in 
swastikas. The Free City includes the 
town of Danzig and numerous villages 
in the surrounding territory. It stands 
at the head of the Polish Corridor which 
was established by the Versailles Treaty 
and cuts off East Prussia from Ger- 
many. Danzig has its own brown 
Storm Troopers. Though citizens of a 
theoretically independent government, 
they take orders from Berlin. State 
employes now fling up their right arms 
in the Nazi.salute and shout “Heil Hit- 
Meet 5 cs eo gas 3- F : 

Last May, Adolf Hitler, as chief of 
the German Nazi party, outraged patri- 


otic Free Cityites by broadcasting an 
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election appeal across the border to 
Danzig voters, which resulted in a 51 
per cent Nazi majority in the Volkstag 
(popular assembly). The Volkstag, 
which chooses the select upper house 
composed of ten Senators, a President, 
and Vice President, promptly elected 
a Nazi Senate, 

Last week the Senators decided that 
the Danzig council was “not composed 
of members who guarantee the execu- 
tion of the necessary measures for com- 
passing the desire of the State and the 
people.” Presumedly the new State 
Commissioner will do what the Nazis 
want. 

The move toward Nazi dictatorship 
in the supposedly Free City cast gloom 
among patriotic Poles, who fear the 
strong man of Berlin may cut them off 
from the sea, abolish the Corridor, and 
unite East Prussia with Germany. 


JAPAN: Baron Quits 
For Six-Century-Old Treason 


Ministry 


Only Japan could have been moved 
by the “scandal” which shocked the is- 
land empire last week. 

In the year 1337 the Shogun Takauji 
Ashikaga dethroned the foolish and dis- 
sipated Emperor Go-Daigo and set up 
in place of the Heaven-descended Mi- 
kado a usurper, Komyo. Through the 
centuries, the Shogun Ashikaga has 
been reviled in Japan as the lowest of 
traitors. 

In the year 1924, Baron Kumakichi 
Nakajima, a Tokyo banker and man- 
ufacturer, published a defense of the 
Shogun. Enemies of the Baron, who 
had become Minister of Industry and 
Commerce, recently reprinted the ar- 
ticle in a magazine without his knowl- 
edge. Patriots in both houses of Par- 
liament bitterly assailed the Baron for 
condoning treason against the Imperial 
Family. 

The Baron apologized to both houses. 
He pleaded that he had changed his 
mind about the Shogun since the article 
was written. In vain. He was forced to 
resign. 

The crime which he extenuated oc- 
curred six centuries ago, but that is 
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only yesterday in the history of a peo- 
ple that traces its dynasty back 2,600 
years to Jimmu tenno, the great-great- 
great grandson of the Sun Goddess. 

The anniversary of Jimmu’s accession 
was marked Sunday by the national 
celebrations of the birth of Crown 
Prince Akihito last December. Emperor 
Hirohito, one hundred and twenty- 
fourth Son of Heaven, bowed in rever- 
ent prayer before the shrine of his au- 
gust ancestors. 

So that even convicts might share his 
good fortune, the Emperor reduced the 
sentences of 35,000 prisoners and re- 
stored political rights to 100,000 more. 

Among those who rejoiced was Tomeo 
Sagoya, under sentence of death for 
the assassination of Premier Yuko 
Hamaguchi. His sentence was commut- 
ed to life imprisonment. Kozaburo 
Tachibana, jailed for life two years ago 
for the assassination of Premier Tsuy- 
oshi Inukai, will serve twenty years. 


. 
CHACO: Bolivian General Calls 


Victorious Enemy Unsteadied 


Gen. Enrique Penaranda is cheerful 
in. adversity. Placed in charge of the 
Bolivian troops in the Chaco swamps, 
after their German commander, Hans 
Kundt, had failed to get results, Pena- 
randa also had to report reverses. The 
Paraguayan army last week had cap- 
tured three Bolivian forts and seized a 
large quantity of war materials. 

The remote and bloody war, fought 
to determine the ownership of the Para- 
guay River, was resumed Jan. 7 after 
an armistice of eighteen days during 
which the League of Nations, the Pan- 
American Conference, and other bodies 
had failed to persuade the combatants 
to arbitrate their differences. 

But if General Penaranda was em- 
barrassed, he was not dismayed. He 
wrote a long dispatch to his superiors 
in La Paz, Bolivian capital. It was true, 
he admitted, that the Paraguayans had 
captured the forts. But the Paraguay- 
ans had suffered terrific losses. Fur- 
thermore, their attack was useless and 
was carried out with such confusion and 
disorder that it had unsteadied the 
Paraguayan commanders. His own Bo- 
livian forces, the General said proudly, 
were calm. 

Saturday Paraguayan commanders 
must have been unsteadied again. Their 
troops captured another’ Bolivian 
stronghold. 


. 
OTHER NATIONS: Soviet Army 
Commander Thunders at Japan 


Gen. Vassily Constantinovich Bluech- 
er, commander of the Soviet Army of 
the Far East, last week flung himself 
into the Tokyo-Moscow war of words. 
He is the brilliant officer who in 1924 
transformed a nondescript Chinese mob 
of peasants, students, and workers into 
an almost invincible Communist army. 

General Bluecher fired a verbal vol- 
ley at Gen. Senjuro Hayashi; Japanese 
War Minister, who claimed a fortnight 
ago that Japan had only~50,000 troops 








in Manchukuo. “We have absolutely 
reliable information,’’ General Bluecher 
declared, “that the Japanese have put 
130,000 men in Manchuria, plus 110,000 
or 115,000 troops of the Manchukuo 
Army, and 12,000 Russian White 
Guards .. .” 

Then he grew boastful. “Hayashi 
grumbles about our 300 airplanes. I 
will not say whether we have more or 
less than that, but I will tell you this—— 
we surely have and will have more than 
the Japanese. And although the Japa- 
nese were modestly silent on the sub- 
ject, T can add that the Japanese today 
have 500 airplanes in Manchuria.” 

The Russians also have 500 tanks, 
which next day roared down the Red 
Square in Moscow in a snow storm, 
past Lenin's tomb where the dictator, 
Joseph Stalin, and high Soviet officials 
stood at salute. But Moscow is about 
5,000 miles by rail from the Siberian 
plains where, in the event of a Japan- 
ese attack, the tanks will be needed. 

Meanwhile, in Westerr Siberia the 
Soviet authorities were taking steps to 
bolster up norale. Officers and soldiers 
of the Red Army were promised pay 
raises. Members of key professions 
such as teachers, ergineers, and tech- 
nicians also received salary increases, 
and peasants were relieved from dras- 
tic grain regulations. 

Greece: While Greek army airplanes 
roared above them, Foreign Ministers 
of Rumania, Yugoslavia, Turkey, and 
Greece last week signed, in the Acade- 
my of Athens, a ten-year non-aggres- 
sion pact which guarantees their re- 
spective boundaries. Each agreed to 
sign no treaty with other Balkan 
States—meaning Bulgaria and Albania 
—without the consent of the others. 

Bulgaria, long a hot-bed of Balkan 
hatreds, still wants the Aegean Sea 
coast which she was compelled to cede 
to Greece after the World War. Al- 
bania’s foreign policy is directed by 
Italy. The absence of these two Bal- 
kan States from the negotiations seemed 
to indicate that the agreement was 
just another pact. 

Canada: Mushing along behind a 
string of huskies, a small patrol of 
Northwest Mounted Police headed to- 
ward the snow-swept Barren Lands 
near the Arctic Circle this week to 
wreak white man’s justice on Indians 
accused of “weetigo”—the exorcising 
of evil spirits. 

By the slow “moccasin telegram” of 
the natives, word has reached the 
“mounties” of the death of a Chippewa. 
Ill and delirious, he had been bound to 
a sleigh by the superstitious tribesmen 
and left to die in the snow. 

Irish Free State: Gen. Eoin O’Duffy, 
fighting head of fighting Irish Fascists, 
was re-elected chief of the United Ire- 
land party last week. In the blue shirts 
and blue blouses that President Eamon 
de Valera tried in vain to suppress, 
O’Duffy’s men and women cohorts 
thronged to the Mansion House in Dub- 
lin; to acclaim his call for “a dictator- 
ship of the people of. Ireland.” 
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DOLLFUSS: Biggest of Problems 
Vex Smallest of Chancellors 


Though life in bomb-shaken Vienna 
is no laughing matter these days, the 
patrons of the city’s many cafes can 
still be coaxed into a smile by a first- 
class Dollfuss story. They are legion, 
and all of a kind. For Austria’s man 
of the hour, who bravely faces revolu- 
tion at home and defies the plans of 
Nazi strong men abroad to Hitlerize his 
country into Germany, is the smallest 
Chancellor on record—only four feet, 
eleven inches high. 

Many strange tales of Dollfuss have 
been told during the three years of his 








Dollfuss: Austria’s Four-Foot, Eleven, 
Bulwark Against the Nazis 


unexpectedly long term of office. They 
say a new Austrian stamp is soon to be 
issued. It will be of normal dimensions 
and will carry a life-sized portrait of 
the grinning, pompadoured, spare little 
Chancellor. They say that when a gen- 
eral strike threatened the country in 
December, Dollfuss was so infuriated 
that he climbed up on a chair and 
pounded his fists on a table. 

According to one report when he 
went to the London Economic Confer- 
ence, Premier MacDonald said: “I am 
so glad to see you, but I do wish your 
father could have come along.” It is 
also said that by government order the 
lawn is cut outside his Vienna office 
every day as a precaution against los- 
ing the Chancellor. 

No occasion is too serious for a Doll- 
fuss story. 

When an ex-Nazi bugler shot at Doll- 
fuss last October and wounded him in 
the shoulder, the country rang with 
praise for the Chancellor’s courage in 
the face of danger. The country grew 
prouder and fonder of him. “If the 
Nazi who shot at our Chancellor had 
aimed more carefully,” one Viennese re- 


marked, “would not that have been a 
stupendous scientific achievement ?”’ 

“Why?” asked another. 

“Because then he would have been 
the first European to split the atom.” 

But once Engelbert Dollfuss was even 
smaller than he is now. That was 42 
years ago, when he was born in the 
Austrian village of Texing, about 70 
miles from Vienna. His peasant mother 
and his foster-father still live there. Oc- 
casionally, but not often, she makes the 
four-hour trip down through the hills 
to the capital to see her son. Though 
she thinks it is nice that he is Chan- 
cellor, she is often worried about him. 
He was a cause of worry right from 
the beginning. He never spent much 
time on the farm. He was away at 
school—and then the war came. Now 
he rarely comes to Texing, what with 
saving the country from Hitler, fight- 
ing the Nazis and the powerful ex-sol- 
diers of the Heimwehr at home, con- 
ferring with Mussolini and the League, 
going to London and Paris, holding sev- 
eral portfolios in his Cabinet, and act- 
ing as virtual dictator of the State. 

Dollfuss was a law student in the 
University of Vienna before the war. 
After 1919 he studied economics in Ber- 
lin, where he met and married his wife. 
They have two children, Rudolf and 
Eva. Dollfuss spent more than three 
years of his life fighting the Italians in 
the World War. Now the two nations 
are on a friendly basis—as friendliness 
goes in Europe—while Germany, once 
Austria’s ally, is behaving strangely. 

Although Dolifuss, with his meager 
supply of inches, had a hard time get- 
ting into the war, he became one of the 
medaled heroes of the Imperial Chas- 
seurs of the Tyrol. He and his fellows 
defended a mountain peak, which the 
Italians never did take. It is called 
Dollifuss Cliff now. 

The Italian he learned in those days 
has been useful to him in diplomacy. 
He is not yet very good at English. 
After the war, he became interested in 
farmers’ organizations, and became the 
head of two farmers’ leagues. Although 
his agricultural supporters were soon 
willing to vote him into office, Dollfuss 
was not ready for the step. He switched 
from hayfields to railroads, and soon 
became so well informed on transporta- 
tion problems of the little country that 
he rose to the presidency of the sys- 
tem. That was four years ago. By 
that time he was an important person 
in the political whirl of Vienna, and in 
1931 he got a Cabinet position as Min- 
ister of Agriculture. Next year he was 
head of the government. 

Dollfuss is a devout Catholic and 
earnestly believes that his torn and 
harried country can be united through 
religious faith. His party is called the 
Christian Social. Before making impor- 
tant decisions, he seeks guidance in 
prayer. At the same time he neglects 
no stratagem known to statesmanship 
to keep Austria from foundering, believ- 
ing that Chancellors should help them- 
selves in this hard world. 


His deep religious feeling has led to 
the nickname “Austria’s Joan of Arc.” 
Dollfuss is more or less of an ascetic. 
He doesn’t drink much. He doesn’t eat 
much. His favorite dish is cream soup 
with potatoes, and he can make a meal 
of it. 

Those who have seen him lately say 
he smokes too many cigarettes and 
seems nervous. It would be strange if 
he were not. For his is one of the most 
perilous jobs in all Europe. 


SENATOR NYE: The NRA-Baiting 
North Dakota “Giant Killer’ 


Whenever the insurgent Republican 
pompadour of Senator Gerald P. Nye 
of North Dakota looms above the hori- 
zon it is a sign that somebody is going 
to be investigated. There is no one 
quite like the Senator when it comes to 
looking into things. He has an inquiring 
mind. His eye, both microscopic and 
telescopic, has a fearless wildness about 
it that has won him the title of “Gerald 
the Giant Killer.” 

His Goliath just now is the behemoth 
governed by the explosive General 
Johnson and known to man as the NRA. 
Senator Nye believes that in the press 
of its colossal business the NRA has 
forgotten the Forgotten Man, that big 
business men have crept into its laby- 
rinthine offices and taken charge, and 
that the little fellow is suffering. The 
Senator thinks the code authorities 
need scrutinizing, and, to show that he 
is serious, he introduced a resolution 
into the Senate last week demanding 
an investigation. 

Senator Nye has never lacked cour- 
age. A few years ago his eagle eye 
fell on the penciled word “Andy” in 
one of the papers involved in the Tea- 
pot Dome scandal. “Andy,” deduced 
Mr. Nye correctly, must be Secretary 
of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon. Ap- 
pointed to the Public Lands Committee 
he dragged Mr. Mellon before the Tea- 
pot Dome investigators and rebuked 
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Senator Gerald Nye, Investigator 
Now Clamoring Against the NRA 





(1) Henri Cochet, French Tennis Ace, Arrives in New York to Join Tilden-Vines Professional Tour. 
(2) L. M. Kaganovich (Left), Soviet Political Leader, and Maxim Gorki, Author at Moscow Conference. 
(3) Tommy Loughran, 195-Pound Challenger of 265-Pound Prime Carnera, Relaxing in Palm Beach Pool. 
(4) Made Powerless by Hitler, the German Reichsteg Hails the Dictator on His Anniversary Speech. 
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(5) Dawn in Paris; Duel Between Politician and Writer; Four Shots Fired; Nobody Hit; Satisfaction. 
(6) Senator McAdoo Whispers to Dorothy Dunbar, Ex-Wife of Max Baer, at Washington Movie Party. 
(7) John Elvrum Soars 240 Feet to Establish a new Amateur Ski-Jumping Record,. at Big Pines, Calif. 
(8) Police Shooting at Starlings in Washington Capitol Dome. But the Birds Refused to Budge. 
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him. as if the Secre were no more 
thea ay evita: | Peers Babak “oe tad 

When Nye was appdinted to the Seh- 
ate nine years ago to fill a vacancy, 
there was considerable surprise. He 
was only 33: and had shown no signs of 
setting the world on fire. He had played 
second base on his high school ball 
team, been a member of the Coopers- 
town, N. D., school board, and edited 
the weekly Griggs County Sentinel- 
Courier. His chief claim to fame had 
been his editorial fight for the Non- 
Partisan League, which solid conserva- 
tives in the Northwest woods and prai- 
ries had confused with bolshevism. 

He arrived in Washington full of 
hope, wearing bulbous yellow shoes and 
an Old-Oaken-Bucket haircut, and ready 
to be welcomed. But the Senate re- 
ceived him coldly. There was some 
question about the legality of his ap- 
pointment, and, besides, the Old Guard 
Republicans, what with the insurgings 
of Senators Norris, Lafollette, Brook- 
hart, and others, were, suspicious of 
Sons of the Wild Jackass. So Nye sat 
waiting outside the Capitol for a month, 
during which time his coarse Dakota 
friends sent him a milking stool. 

His appointment at length confirmed, 
the young North Dakotan proceeded to 
make the fur fly. He fought over pat- 
ronage with President Coolidge, and 
won. His eye formed the habit of rov- 
ing belligerently. In 1930, when Vice 
President Curtis was looking for a man 
to head the Senate committee investi- 
gating campaign expenditures, he 
picked Senator Nye. 

The Senator is not a humorist, in 
spite of the fact that he is a cousin of 
Bill Nye, one of the most humorous of 
humorists. When he undertakes some- 
thing, he undertakes it seriously—no 
fooling. Sometimes, even in conversa- 
tion, he is inclined to be ponderous and 
oratorical. But no one can say he is not 
earnest. With the campaign expendi- 
ture investigation he had his hands full 
—strong brown hands of a farm-bred 
American. For two of those who came 
under his scrutiny were “hard nuts to 
crack.” One was the millionaire daugh- 
ter of Mark Hanna, Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, who was spending huge sums 
to get herself elected to the Senate 
from Illinois. The other was “Puddler 
Jim” Davis, Senatorial candidate from 
Pennsylvania, whose financial affairs 
have been aired in many court rooms 
during the past few months. 

Although this investigation came to 
little, Senator Nye was not discouraged. 
He is still zealous. His yellow shoes and 
strange haircut have vanished, but he 
still retains the ruddy clear complex- 
ion of the open spaces. He likes to pile 
his wife and five children into the fam- 
ily motor and go places. Bass fishing in 
Wisconsin’s Lake of the Woods is his 
favorite sport, and Harold Bell Wright 
in his favorite author during his hours 
of leisure at home. 

In Washington, he lives out near the 
Maryland line, in a home which might 
belong to any one of the small business 
men whose battles he fights. A yapping 
fox terrier guards the door, which the 
Senator himself frequently opens to the 
casual caller. 
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TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 





Engaged: Carmela Ponselle, sister of 
Rosa and also a Metropolitan opera 
singer, to Francis X. Bushman, movie 
star in the silent and Wild Western 
days. Bushman got a license in Chi- 
cago, where he is now in the liquor 
business, and Miss Ponseile left Boston 
for the Windy City, confirming the re- 
ported engagement but refusing to tell 
when the wedding would occur. 

Married: Irene Helen Robbins, daugh- 
ter of Warren Delano Robbins, Ameri- 
can Minister to Canada, and Alexander 
Cochrane Forbes of Boston, in the pal- 
ace of the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
at Ottawa. Among the wedding guests 
were Mrs. James Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s mother, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Curtis B. Dall. 

Served: Douglas Fairbanks Sr., movie 
actor, with notice that he has been 
named corespondent in the divorce suit 
brought in London by Lord Ashley 
against his wife, the former Sylvia 
Hawkes, musical comedy actress. Fair- 
banks, who is in London, was thor- 
oughly angry but refused to discuss the 
matter. He is reported ready to leave 
for Spain, where he will film a new 
movie, “Exit Don Juan.” Lady Ash- 
ley, who once was the star of “The 
Whole Town’s Talking,” found that 
London was certainly doing more than 
whispering. 

Died: Mrs. Samuel Insull Jr., 36, 
daughter-in-law of the fugitive util- 
ities magnate, of a lung blood clot, in 
Chicago. She was recovering from a 
kidney ailment when the embolism de- 
veloped. The news was cabled to her 
father-in-law in Greece, to add to his 


worries over his own bad health, or- | 


ders to leave the country, an expired 
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American passport, and the fact that 
he is surrounded by nations with whom 
the United States has recently ratified 
extradition pacts. 


Arrived: King Prajadhipok of Siam, 
his Queen, small son, nephew, and a 
suite of ten persons, in France. The 
King is on his way to the United States, 
where he will undergo another opera- 
tion for cataract. He will first visit 
Belgium, Holland, and London, not 
reaching New York until Apr. 16. The 
stop in France was to enable an Ameri- 
can dentist to examine the royal teeth, 
which are believed to be abscessed. 


Birthday: William (Big Bill) Tilden, 
tennis player, 41 on Feb. 10. In St. 
Louis, where he and Ellsworth Vines 
were playing an exhibition match, he 
gave out a birthday statement: “With 
two or three more years of such com- 
petition as young Vines is giving me, 
I ought to be at the top of my game.” 


Deported: Nila Cram Cook, former 
disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, from In- 
dia. Policemen who had put the one- 
time “Blue Serpent Goddess” aboard the 
City of Elwood in Calcutta had quite a 
time with her. She first locked herself 
in a hotel bathroom; then refused to 
dress or to speak, and when finally car- 
ried aboard the waiting ship declined to 
open her eyes for several hours. 


Sick List: Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
NRA Administrator (head cold): re- 
covering after staying in bed. 

Louis McHenry Howe, secretary to 
the President (unnamed illness): has 
been in poor health for six weeks. 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York (Cold): forced out of bed by 
slight blaze in Executive Mansion. 

Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
(shingles): health has improved, so he 
decided to enter Senatorial race. 

Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago 
(heart. attack): resting in Arizona. 








UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Lady Ashley (Dark Glasses), Whose Husband Named 
Douglas Fairbanks as Corespondent in His Suit for Divorce 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Senator Long’s 
Title No Help in Libel Suit 


The District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals last week decided that Con- 
gressional immunity from arrest does 
not protect Senator Huey P. Long from 
service of a civil suit. Itis a $500,000 
libel action brought by Samuel T. An- 
sell, counsel for the Senate Committee 
investigating the election of Senator 
Overton. Mr. Ansell objects to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana calling him “a 
scoundrel and thief of the lowest level 
of crookdom.” 

A lower court threw out Mr. Ansell’s 
suit for slander, as the remarks were 
made on the Senate floor. The Court 
of Appeals allowed the libel suit, since 
the Kingfish is said to have published 
and circularized the “libelous docu- 
ments.” 


Ruled: By Federal Judge Paul Jones 
of Cleveland, that the General Electric 
Co.’s patents on the manufacture of 
electric light bulbs are invalid. G.E. 
sued a small Toledo company for in- 
fringing on its patent for inside frosted 
bulbs. Although a special master up- 
held the patent, Judge Jones dismissed 
the suit because of “lack of patentabil- 
ity.” The case will be appealed. The 
inside frosting feature was the only 
G.E. patent which had not expired, and 
the decision is considered as breaking 
the big company’s “virtual monopoly” 
on the manufacture of electric lights. 

Returned: By a special grand jury 
in Hazard, Ky., indictments charging 
seven men with participating in the 
lynching of Rex Scott in January. 


*Roy McKittrick, Attorney General of 
Missouri, decided to drop charges 
against six men, accused of aiding in 
lynching Lloyd Warner in St. Joseph 
last November. Earlier, Walter Gar- 
ton, an accused lyncher, had been ac- 
quitted of murder. The case against 
Garton was strongest, Mr. McKittrick 
said, and the jury trying him was rep- 
resentative. Its verdict indicated that 
“it would be useless to spend more 
money in prosecuting the other cases.” 

~~ 

Discovered: By Judge William Allen 
of New York Court ‘of General Ses- 
sions, that he was about to try a dead 
man for murder of a live one. Last 
Fall, Charles Davis, a Harlem Negro, 
was stabbed to death by Howard Cofer. 
Last week Davis was accused. of the 
stabbing, and Cofer was called de- 
ceased, When Cofer appeared in court, 
hale but worried, the accusation was 
hastily corrected. Then Cofer was ac- 
quitted on grounds of self-defense. 

Indicted: By the Queens County, N. 
Y., grand jury, Art. J. Smith for per- 
jury and Frank Moffer for murder. 
Commander-in-chief. and captain, re- 
spectively, of the Khaki Shirts of 
America, both were present, at the 
“Shirts” meeting in Astoria, Long Is- 





land, last Summer which turned into a 
brawl and ended in the killing of a New 
York taxicab driver. 

On Smith’s accusation, one Athos 
Terzani was arrested for the shooting. 
When Terzani was tried in December, 
Smith was the principal State’s witness 
against him. Other witnesses named 
Moffer as the slayer, and Terzani was 
acquitted. Moffer was found in Phila- 
delphia last week, where he is said to 
have confessed. Smith suddenly turned 
up in Shamokin, Pa. Both were ar- 
rested, indicted, and extradited. 

Granted: By Federal Judge John M. 
Woolsey, who last December permitted 
James Joyce’s “Ulysses” to be published 
in America, an injunction forbidding 
Ralph A. Freundlich, Inc., to imitate 
Betty Boop. 

Finding that the company’s dolls in- 
fringed on Fleischer Studios’ copy- 
righted movie heroine, Judge Woolsey 
described real and imitation Betty 
Boops as characters combining “in ap- 
pearance the childish with the sophisti- 
cated—a round baby face with big eyes 
and a nose like a button, and framed 
in a somewhat careful coiffure, with a 
body of which perhaps the most notice- 
able characteristic is the most self- 
confident little bust imaginable.” 

Delivered: By acting City Judge 
Charles A. Voss of White Plains, N. Y., 
a verdict of $225 damages to Carl 
Heinrich against the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. for omitting one word 
from a telegram. Last July 1 Hein- 
rich, who is a carnival proprietor, tele- 
graphed to a resort in the Adirondacks: 
“Can we have a large top?” The tele- 
gram sent read: .“We have a large 
top,” so no tent awaited Heinrich when 
he arrived ‘with his show. It caused 
him, he claimed, considerable loss. 


Discharged: By Superior Judge Fiet- 
cher Bowron of Los Angeles, the jury 
of ten women and two men in the trial 
of the much-imarried Princes Serge 
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Art J. Smith (Left), Leader of Khaki Shirts, Indicted for Perjury 


and David Mdivani. Charges made by 
their former wives, Mary McCormic 
and Mae Murray, had resulted in their 
indictment for embezzling $30,474 from 
the Pacific Shore Oil Co., which they 
directed. This amount was later re- 
duced to $10,800 by Judge Bowron. 
The jury had listened to evidence for 
almost a month when it got the case. 

After a day and a half of delibera- 
tion, it reported itself deadlocked at 
8 to 4 for conviction. Whether or not 
the four holding out for acquittal of 
the much-married Princes were women, 
the foreman did not reveal. 


Awarded: To Luiz Bertrand by a 
Paris court, 3,345 francs damages for 
injured dignity. Bertrand was a clerk 
under General Pertine, president of the 
Argentine Commission for Foreign Pur- 
chases. General Pertine, he said, did 
everything he could do to humiliate him 
and finally ordered him to wear the lin- 
en dust coat worn by lesser employes. 
Bertrand refused to wear the coat and 
was discharged for insubordination. 
General Pertine not only had to make 
monetary amends for the insulting coat 
but had also to pay costs of Senor 
Bertrand’s law suit. 


Acquitted: By the Kansas Senate, 
sitting as a court of impeachment, 
Will J. French, State Auditor, im- 
peached by the House for misdemean- 
ors connected with the Kansas forged 
bond scandal. He was accused of 
destroying refunded municipal war- 
rants for Ronald Finney, convicted cen- 
tral figure in the scandal. It was 
brought out in the trial that he de- 
stroyed bogus warrants forged by Fin- 
ney, who retained the real ones. 

The vote for conviction was 22 to 
18, but a two-thirds majority was 
necessary. Another State officer was 
previously acquitted of impeachment 
charges, while others connected with 
the $1,000,000 forgery have been con- 
victed in criminal courts. 
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BOXING: Primo Loves His Work, 
Pays No Attention to Money 


' “I don’t pay any attention to money 
and such things. I’m crazy about box- 
ing. The rest I don’t give a damn 
about.” 

Chatting about his Miami match with 
Gentleman Tommy Loughran on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Primo Carnera (see 
cover), the Ambling Alp from Italy, 
laughs off the fact that he is broke. 
But he prizes his heavyweight title 
highly. Last week he announced that 
he wants to choose his own referee who, 
instead of a group of judges, shall have 
sole power to pick the winner. Carnera 
apparently is afraid that judges may 
award the agile sparring Loughran 
victory on points. ‘ 

Long known for his association with 
the most unsavory elements in the box- 
ing racket, this move of the Mammoth 
Muscle Merchant of Venice made him 
even more enemies among honest citi- 
zens. The syndicated tell-all stories of 
his ex-manager, Leon See, show the 
author, if not Carnera, confessing to 
one of the boldest crimes in pugilistic 
history. 

At the age of 13, Primo left his Ital- 
ian home for France because his family 
was unable to give him enough food. 
His appetite was equivalent to that of 
three adults. Though already a giant, 
his grandmother’s shoes and father’s 
suit fitted him. In Paris, he tried his 
huge hand as a laborer, as a strong man, 
and as a circus freak. Once he boxed 
and was badly beaten. Once he wres- 
tled, billed as “The Terrible Giovanni, 
champion of Spain, who has thrown all 
the champions of Europe.” He made a 
miserable showing. 

Paul Journee, veteran French fighter, 
discovered Carnera and led him to Leon 
See, promoter. Though appalled by Car- 
nera’s varicose veins and improbable 
feet which looked like huge loaves of 
bread, See saw the possibility of build- 
ing this bulk into a world hero. 

He did so by arranging a long string 
of victories. The method was either to 
buy off opponents or to intimidate them. 
Brass knuckles and guns were resorted 
to when necessary. Occasionally, See 
ran into rivals who refused to cooper- 
ate, and in two of these cases Carnera 
was beaten. 

According to See, his big boy was 
not in on these fixings but just followed 
instructions. A group of men whose 
names make police shudder shared in 

the profits. Among them were Goodtime 
Charley Freidman and Owney Madden. 

See also claims credit for Carnera’s 
introduction to education, manners, and 
refined conduct. He describes an effort 
to teach him English so he could be in- 
terviewed on the radio. 

For days Carnera automatically 
chanted the answer to two of See’s 
questions: 

“Primo, how much do you weigh?” 
“Two hundred and seventy-five.” 
“Primo, how old are you?” 


“Twenty-three.” 

Finally, with the lesson undoubtedly 
learned, See confidently turned Carnera 
over to a broadcasting announcer. 
After an appropriate introduction, the 
announcer asked: 

“Primo, how old are you?” 

“Two hundred and seventy-five,” was 
his prompt reply. 

Though once involved with a waitress 
who sued him for breach of promise, 
Carnera claims he never gets gay like 
the two night club idols, Max Baer and 
Max Rosenbloom. Recently returning 
on the Savoie from Europe, Carnera 
downed quantities of whisky with no 
effect. When he smiles, the raising of 
his upper lip has been described as like 
the ascent of an asbestos curtain, but 
his manners are generally gentle and 
conventional. 

Today, Louis Soresi, Italian banker, 
and Bill Duffy have taken control “of 
Carnera from See who is cashing in by 
writing all he knows. As an author See 
has his limitations. One of his “excit- 
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He was champion when Cleve- 
land was first President. Al- 
fredo de Oro, 71-year-old Cu- 
ban, held the American pocket- 
billiard title nearly 50 years ago. 
The grand old man who has been 
champion sixteen times in his 
colorful career, came back to de- 
feat Welker Cochran, the reign- 
ing champion, in the three-cush- 
ion billiard tournament in New 
York. Giving away 34 years 
to his youthful adversary, he 
won 50 to 49 in 74 innings, while 
the crowd cheered the boy won- 
der of the ’80s. 











ing” daily stories ends in an unfinished 
episode with “To be continued tomor- 
row.” The next chapter starts off on an 
unrelated subject. 

See is gloomy about Carnera’s future 
now that others are advising him. He 
says: “Primo is a reckless driver and 
will die in an automobile accident.” 


FOOTBALL: Three new Rulings 
Are Designed to Aid Offense 


The Football Rules Committee, meet- 
ing in Atlanta, Ga., last week-end, con- 
fined itself to “minor” changes. 

The new regulations adopted, three 
in number, are all calculated to help 
the offense. 

1. There will be no penalty for suc- 
cessive incompleted forward passes. As 
in the old days a losing team may now 
open up with reckless heaves in the 
final minutes. 

2. The attacking team may throw 
passes into the opponent’s end zone 
without losing possession of the ball on 


a touchback unless it is fourth down 
or two of these passes are,.consecutive, 
This means the defense will have to 
keep more open on goal-line stands to 
guard against passes on early downs. 

3. A’player may punt the ball from 
the hands of one of his team-mates. 
Harvard pulled this play on Yale sever. 
al times in 1931 and caught the Rij 
safety man out of position. A squawk 
followed and the play was outlawed 
until last week. 


« 
SPORT SHORTS: Sonja Henie, 
Is Still Fanciest of Skaters 


Sonja Henie, attractive theatrical- 
looking Norwegian skate dancer, easi- 
ly retained her world’s championship 
figure-skating title in Oslo, Norway. 
Megan Taylor, young English girl, was 
second. Maribel Vinson, America’s best, 
slipped, fell, and finished fifth. Miss 
Henie will demonstrate her astonishing 
grace in New York next month. 

Though off to a bad start in the first 
day’s skate racing events of its annual 
Winter Carnival, Dartmouth came back 
Saturday to dominate the ski running 
and jumping contests, thus winning its 
own meet for the fourth year in succes- 
sion. 


Swimming Records: With the tem- 
perature 14 below zero, Fahrenheit. 
Carl Dickman dove into a lake in up- 
per New York State. He stayed in 
seven minutes, then jumped out and 
ordered ice cream. He said the water 
temperature felt like 34 above. 


® Willy den Ouden, 16-year-old Dutch 
girl, broke two of Helene Madison’s 
marks. In Copenhagen, she swam the 
100-vard free style in 0:58.8, the 150- 
meter free style in 1:39.5. 


Ruth the Golfer: Babe may end up 
not as a baseball manager but as a 
golf pro. He bagged a double eagle on 
the 471l-yard seventeenth hole of the 
Jungle Club course in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., last Saturday. After a drive of 
250 yards, he took a No. 2 iron and 
walloped the rest of the distance into 
the hole. 


Drooping Flagg: First prizes in the 
annual Artists and Writers golf tourna- 
ment in Palm Beach were portraits of 
the winners by James Montgomery 
Flagg. Knowing that Grantland Rice 
and Rex Beach are perennial finalists, 
Mr. Flagg went South with pictures all 
prepared. He was low in spirit last 
week. Both Rice and Beach were elim- 
inated, and he had to paint Fontaine 
Fox and Rube Goldberg, the surprise 
winners. 


Burnt By a Cigar: Duke Ruppenthal 
was winning the welterweight wrestling 
title from Jack Reynolds in Cincinnati. 
Reynolds hoisted Ruppenthal over the 
ropes on top of a spectator who was 
smoking a cigar. Suddenly Ruppen- 
thal felt a hot spot, and decided the 
spectator was trying to set him on fire. 
When he swung his fists wildly, the 
ringside crowd lost its temper. The 


wrestler ended up unconscious, minus 
two teeth, and disqualified for brawling. 
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KEYSTONE 


Los Angeles Referee Calls for Five-Minute Rest Period as Art Lasky, Minneapolis Heavyweight, Knocks 
Down Johnny Freeman of Australia. After the Rest, Lasky Goes on to Win by Technical Knockout 





! ; } INTERNATIONAL 
Two Japanese Heavyweights Get Set for the Opening Gong at Sumo Hall, Tokyo. These Professional 
Wrestling Bouts Bring Out Capacity Crowds; Beginning in the Early Morning and Continuing for Eleven Days 
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EXCHANGES: Markets Bill Before Congress 


Would Restrict “‘Purely Speculative Operations” 


Down where Constitution Avenue 
comes out of Washington and expires 
on the Potomac mud flats stands a 
rambling wooden firetrap of a building 
hastily constructed in wartime. It is 
now the New Deal’s temple, devoted 
to the protection of “other people’s 
money.” There the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has its offices. 

Activity in the temple began last 
May, when President Roosevelt signed 
the Securities Act, designed to safe- 
guard investors from the machinations 
of money changers selling new secur- 
ities. Last week, when the National 
Securities Exchange Act was intro- 
duced in Congress, the five priestly 
members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission appeared destined to wield 
power over dealings in all securities. 

The bill shocked financial markets 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
stock prices slumped badly. Only a 
week before, news had come from 
Washington that the President did not 
favor Exchange regulation at this ses- 
sion of Congress. The sudden shift was 
disconcerting enough. But when the 
drastic provisions of the bill were pub- 
lished, many brokers feared they might 
be driven out of business entirely. 

What had brought the unexpected 
change of heart was never officially re- 
vealed. But clues were not lacking. 


CLUES: Popular demand for rigid 
control of speculation, following the 
revelations of the Senate Banking and 
Currency subcommittee, was tremend- 
ous. The Democratic platform had al- 
ready promised it. But, beyond certain 
provisions in the Securities Act and the 
Glass-Steagall Banking Act, nothing 
was done last Spring, because of the 
highly controversial nature of the prob- 
lem—and because the New Deal needed 
speculators to help push prices up. 

The sudden collapse in the markets 
last July was an object-lesson, and 
brought a renewed outcry for regu- 
lation. The President was known to 
be watching recent soaring stock prices, 
and to be anxious to avoid a repetition 
of last Summer’s break. 

Furthermore, he wanted no influx of 
foreign speculative funds, attracted by 
the new status of the dollar, into the 
American security and commodity 
markets. An inflow of foreign funds 
would mean higher prices for the dol- 
lar abroad, which would defeat the pur- 
pose of the Gold Reserve Act and might 
impair the stabilization fund in its at- 
tempt to keep the dollar down. 

On his desk last week the President 
had two impressive reports on Stock 
Exchange control. One was the week- 
old document submitted by his inter- 
departmental committee headed by As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Dickin- 
son. The other was sent voluntarily 
by the Twentieth Century Fund es- 





tablished by Edward A. Filene, a Bos- 
ton merchant. Both recommended strict 
control of speculation. 

Mr. Roosevelt learned that the Senate 
subcommittee, largely at the insistence 
of Senator James A. Couzens, had taken 
its counsel, Ferdinand Pecora, away 
from the skeletons of the Detroit banks 
and set him to work drafting a Stock 
Exchange bill. Mr. Roosevelt also 
learned that Senator William H. King, 
a Utah Democrat totally unconnected 
with the subcommittee, had unexpected- 
ly introduced a bill of his own based on 
the Dickinson report. 


CONFERENCE: The President 
thereupon called a conference. Through 
the White House doors trooped Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher, chairman of the 
subcommittee; Representative Sam 
Rayburn, head of the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee; Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce; James M. Lan- 
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to go ahead. But he wanted it made 
clear to the country that the bill should 
not be rushed through hastily without 
proper hearings, and that he personally 
neither approved nor disapproved its 
provisions. The measure, in short, was 
to be strictly a Congressional respon- 
sibility. 

This was somewhat disconcerting. 
The conferees were further confused 
when the President insisted that com- 
modity exchanges also be regulated. 
The Senate subcommittee had left this 
matter to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which offered two bills to Congress 
on Monday (see page 33). 


MESSAGE: The White House con- 
ferees agreed to these terms, and with- 
drew with the promise of a Presidential 
message to send the bill on its Con- 
gressional journey. Friday, two days 
later, Mr. Roosevelt sent to Capitol Hill 
a 400-word recommendation, in general 
terms, for Stock and Commodity Ex- 
change control. 

“Outside the field of legitimate in- 
vestment,” he wrote, “naked specula- 
tion has been made far too alluring and 
far too easy for those who could and 





HARRIS-EWING 


Federal Trade Commission, Protector of “Other People’s Money :” 
(Left to Right) Landis, Ferguson, March, Davis, Mathews 


dis, who, before the President made him 
a Federal Trade Commissioner last 
October, had helped to write the Se- 
curities Act and who was now advising 
on the new bill; and Ferdinand Pecora, 
who was rounding out a spectacular 
year as the Senate’s sleuth by forging 
his findings into a set of legislative 
manacles for future speculators. 

After a long discussion during which 
Mr. Pecora’s draft was reviewed, the 
President asked Senator Fletcher 
whether the country was ready for 
such stringent legislation. The Senator 
replied taat both the country and the 
Exchanges were ready, and that now 
was the time to strike. 

Mr. Roosevelt then gave the signal 





for those who could not afford to 
gamble... 

“The Exchanges in many parts of the 
country which deal in securities and 
commodities conduct, of course, a na- 
tional business because their customers 
live in every part of the country. The 
managers of these Exchanges have, it 
is true, often taken steps to correct 
certain obvious abuses... 

“It should be our national policy to 
restrict, as far as possible, the use of 
these Exchanges for purely speculative 
operations.” 


SPONSORS: Senator Fletcher placed 
the bill before the Senate immediately 
after the message was read. As if to 
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SCENE 1 


JAN. -JULY, 1932: An idea for a new news-magazine . . . Midnight oil . . . 


Discussions . . . Labor . . . Advice... Pessimism .. . Desperation . . . Determination 
. . » The idea crystalizes: 


A logical news-magazine for alert, intelligent families that: 
1. Clearly condenses all the news. 

2. Places first news first, like a newspaper. 

3. Visualizes news through action photographs. 

4. Explains with background facts. 

5. Has a style that never detracts from the story. 


Will this new conception of weekly journalism meet with public favor? Even if it is 
edited and written by experienced journalists? Will it merit advertising acceptance? 


SCENE 2 


AUG., 1932: Two men .. . Knocks at a hundred doors . . . 3,000 miles covered 
. . . Capital accumulating . . . The nation’s banks creak . . . More door knocking . . . 
More miles . . . More money . . . Christmas Day . . . December 31, capital raised . . . 


1933 can’t be worse than 1932... 


SCENE 3 


JAN., 1933- A new organization . . . Frenzied activity . . . 


FEB., 1933: First issue of NEWS-WEEK appears, February 17th . . . Banks crum- 


ble... Despair... Fear . . . Hoarding. . . Second issue . . . National Panic... 
Third issue . . . Bank Holiday declared . . . Dismal forecasts for NEWS-WEEK .. . 


SCENE 4 


SPRING, 1933: Skeptics abound . . . The young organization works madly . . . 
Changes are madt, . . Circulation grows imperceptibly . . . Slight gains . . . Little ad- 
vertising . . . Slightly greater gains . . . Comes the static summer . . . 


SCENE 5 
FALL, 1933: Subscriptions pour in . . . Newsstand sales climb . . . Courageous ad- 


vertisers advertise hesitantly . . . Circulation spurts . . . More advertisers advertise more 
cheerfully . . . Their number grows to 107... 


SCENE 6 


WINTER 1934. Gradually circulation reaches 75,000 . . . 85% page by page read- 


ers . . . Advertisers wave orders . . . 1934’s 119 new advertisers join 1933's 107 .. . 
A birthday cake with one candle . . . High hope . . . Great enthusiasm . . . Tremend 
— — — End. 
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make up for the ardor which the Presi- 
dent’s words lacked, he warmly declared 
afterward; 

“There was no desire to. hurt the 
few hundréd men who have been ob- 
taining, year after year, princely in- 
comes out of. the pockets of the Ameri- 
can people ‘through the operation of 


Exchanges not subject to government — 


régulation. But ...an end must be 
put to any mulcting of the general pub- 
lie for the benefit of a few insiders . ... 

{Economic bosses can no longer seek 
in the name of private enterprise to 
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of center... Among those who helped 
Mr. Pecora draft the measure were 
John T.-Flynn, crusading liberal jour- 
nalist, and Max Lowenthal, Left-Wing 
attorney and-author of “The Investor 
Pays.” 

The bill requires every Exchange to 
register with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as a “National Securities Ex- 


‘change,” to supply voluminous infor- 


mation, and to give the commission 
broad. powers of control over its oper- 
ations. “Over-the-counter” markets 


are to be similarly regulated. The 





misuse positions of power and trust. 
The provisions of the bill on this sub- 
ject strike the first blow at a system 
that has given a small and willful group 
of men control over the properties and 
savings of the great mass of investors.” 

Representative Rayburn, who was 
delayed a day in getting the bill before 
the House by an unrelated parliamen- 
tary snarl, described the measure’s aims 
more calmly: 

“This bill is designed to protect in- 
vestors and the public in general from 
the evils of manipulation of prices on 
Stock Exchanges, unwarranted specu- 
lation which diverts the credit of the 
country from productive channels and 
wipes out the savings of the people, 
and from the secrecy with which many 
corporations whose securities are traded 
in on the markets have surrounded 
their true financial condition... 


“In short, Stock Exchanges are to 
be confined to their proper function of 
providing an adequate market for those 
who desire to buy or sell securities 
through brokers.” 


MEASURE: The bill itself was a 
heavy, 14,000-word affair with so many 
technical provisions packed into its 30 
pages that the average man was be- 
wildered before he had read the defi- 
nitions. Senator Fletcher called it a 
“moderate or middle-of-the-road pro- 
gram” between the extreme Right and 


Left Wing views on. Exchange control. ' 


The concensus was, however, that the 


‘ 


ACME 


Senator Fletcher and Counsel Pecora, Sponsors of Stock Market Legislation 


brokerage business must be divorced 
from all other dealing in securities. 


PROVISIONS: The motto of the 
Securities Act, “let the seller beware,” 
is extended to the Exchanges, and dras- 
tic restrictions are imposed on them 
under four main categories: 

1. Prohibitions: The bill makes crim- 
inal offenses of fictitious sales, rumors, 
and “false or misleading statements,” 
security “pools,” hiring tipsters, ‘“corn- 
ers” of a security’s floating supply; 
granting options, and, except under 
rules of the commission, trading on 
foreign exchanges, price-pegging, short 
sales, “‘stop-loss” orders, and any other 
“device or contrivance.” 

2. Credit: The bill attempts to re- 
strict the flow of money into specula- 
tion by limiting securities that may be 
used for loans to those listed on na- 
tional Exchanges and registered with 
the commission; the amounts that 
brokers may borrow and banks (only 
Federal Reserve members) may lend 
on securities; and minimum “margins” 
either to 20 per cent of the lowest prices 
of a security in the past three years or 
to 60 per cent of current value. 

3. Publicity: The bill requires full 
data to be given the commission on 
position and earnings from the issuer 
of each security, including annual, 
quarterly, and monthly reports; full 
details of stock holdings of company 
officers. and large (5 per cent) stock- 
holders, with the provision that if an 


provisions were decidedly to the left ‘official buys and then sells his com- 
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pany’s shares within six months his 
profit, if any, goes to the company; 
and full reports from the Exchanges. 
The commission is also given wide 
powers over audits and accounts. 

4. Penalties: The bill provides crim- 
inal penalties for “willful” violations of 
the act of not more than $25,000 for a 
person or firm, and $500,000 for an 
Exchange; and civil liabilities for re- 
covery of damages within two years. 


REACTIONS: The text of the bill 
was not available until after the mar- 
kets had closed, so brokers stayed late 
in the financial districts that day study- 
ing its terms. As to the measure’s 
fate, one thing seemed clear: the de- 
bate would be long and bitter. 

Few quarreled with the aims of the 
bill, and most brokers were delighted 
with the provisions for fuller company 
reports. But all agreed that the terms 
of regulation were too strict. The 
“margin” requirement of 60 per cent, 
compared with the New York Stock 
Exchange’s limits of 23 and 33 1/3 per 
cent for large and small accounts, re- 
spectively, stuck particularly in brok- 
ers’ throats. The results, they claimed, 
would mean sharply decreased trading, 
curtailed forces, liquidation of securi- 


_ ties, falling prices, and more. deflation 


—to say nothing of driving traders to 
“bootleg” markets. 

Many Left-Wing Congressmen, how- 
ever, objected that the bill did not go 
far enough. Senator Fletcher himself 
indicated that amendments would prob- 
ably be on the side of more stringency. 
Other Congressmen, who do a little 
stock buying were not so sure. 


RECOVERY: President Moves to 
End War in Sugar Industry 


Sugar, which accounts for about 1 
per cent of gross American farm in- 
come, is slated to become a “basic com- 
modity” under the beneficent terms of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Such, 
in brief, was the recommendation which 
President Roosevelt made ‘in a special 
message to Congress last week, outlin- 
ing a rehabilitation plan for this much- 
buffeted business. 

For many years sugar has been a fa- 
vorite product of log-rolling, high-tariff 
Congressmen. Although American beet 
and cane growers produce only about a 
quarter of the nation’s total consump- 
tion, the sugar lobby has been formid- 
able. The President quoted figures to 
show that because of the tariff on for- 
eign sugar, American consumers spent 
$200,000,000 a year to protect a $60,- 
000,000 domestic crop. 

“Steadily increasing sugar produc- 
tion,” he declared, “in the continental 
United States and in insular regions 
has created a price and marketing situ- 
ation prejudicial to virtually every one 
interested... 

“I do not at this time recommend 
placing sugar on the free list. I feel 
that we ought first to try out a system 
of quotas with the three-fold object of 
keeping down the price of sugar to 
consumers, of providing for the reten- 
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tion of beet and cane farming within 
our continental limits, and also to pro- 
vide against further expansion of this 
necessarily expensive industry.” 

Upon this quota plan AAA officials 
have been working for six months. The 
President set a total figure of 6,452,000 
short tons as a “preliminary” allotment, 
1,944,000 of it to Cuba, the chief pro- 
ducer, and the rest to Americans. He 
also advocated a processing tax of 4 
mills a pound, and an equivalent cut in 
the tariff. 

The President stressed the rehabilita- 
tion of Cuba, a one-crop country now 
staggering economically and politically 
because of the deplorable state of her 
sugar trade. The quotas that he set and 
the scheme that he proposed seemed, 
miraculously, to please everybody con- 
cerned, even the Cubans. 

A bill embodying Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
posals was immediately placed before 
the Senate by Senator Costigan of Colo- 
rado, the nation’s chief beet-sugar 
State. Every sign pointed to a speedy 
route through Congressional labyrinths. 


® The President and his Secretary of 
Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, agreed 
to support the scheme of Senator John 
H. Bankhead and his brother, Represen- 
tative William B. Bankhead, Alabama 
Democrats, for compulsory cuts in the 
cotton crop. Their plan sets a limit of 
9,000,000 bales for 1934, licenses each 
planter, allots him a fixed quota, and 
puts a prohibitory tax on his excess 
output. 

“I had hoped we would not get into 
the field of government compulsion,” 
Mr. Wallace said somewhat mournfully. 
“I preferred education, but if the cot- 
ton South is a unit for it, we are not 
going to hold it up.” He held in his hand 
a tabulation of the results of a ques- 
tionnaire to planters showing them 98 
per cent for compulsion. 


® Ever since Congress, using its powers 
to regulate interstate commerce, passed 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
authorities have questioned the legality 
of extending NIRA’s provisions to pure- 
ly local, intrastate businesses. To elim- 
inate this constitutional difficulty and 
to assure proper local enforcement of 
NIRA, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson issued 
Sunday a “model” State Industrial Re- 
covery Act. The General wants all 48 
States to adopt an SIRA to supplement 
NIRA. Twelve States already have. 


® The tree-planting Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, formed by the President last 
Spring as his first major relief measure, 
will continue its work until Mar. 31, 
1935. The War Department announced 
plans to keep the Corps at full strength 
of 300,000, and Mr. Roosevelt let it be 
known that he intends soon to ask 
Congress for another $275,000,000 or 
$300,000,000. 


a 
RAYON: Ten Companies Called 


Monopolistic Price-Fixers 


The so-called depression-proof rayon 
industry ran afoul of antitrust laws 
last week. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission accused the ten . companies 





making virtually all America’s viscose 
rayon yarn of a conspiracy to fix prices 
in violation of the law. 

The charges brought into prominence 
an industry that since the war has 
grown as phenomenally as Jack’s fairy 
beanstalk. In 1911 America produced 
only a few thousand pounds of yarn; 
in 1933 she produced 200,000,000 pounds. 

Although this was a notable achieve- 
ment, it had taken man four centuries 
to duplicate mechanically the natural 
processes of the silkworm. The silk- 
worm spins its silk from the cellulose 
of the mulberry leaf. Most rayon is 
made from the cellulose of cotton or 
wood pulp. 

Treated with acid, the cellulose is 
transformed into a gooey mass, about 
the consistency of molasses syrup. 
Forced through tiny holes, the syrup 
emerges in a jet that hardens into a 
filament of rayon. Then the filaments 
are twisted into threads that appear 
later in socks or dresses or undercloth- 
ing or shirts or ties. Manufacturers 
often combine the yarn with silk, wool, 
or cotton. 

The complaint is only against makers 
of viscose rayon. The largest producer 
of acetate artificial silk, the Celanese 
Corp. of America, is not named in the 
commission’s charges. Denying that 
it makes rayon, the Celanese Corpor- 
ation markets its product as “Celanese 
Silk.” 

The complaint of the commission, 
which must be answered in 30 days, 
charges that the ten viscose companies 
entered in the conspiracy to eliminate 
price competition among themselves in 
October, 1931. This agreement “they 
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line come the knitters and weavers of 
rayon cloth, who not only must buy 
the viscose yarn at the fixed price, but 
must agree to sell their cloth to gar- 
ment makers and other users at a price 
stipulated by the ten manufacturers, 

Garment makers who don’t agree to 
the terms cannot buy the yarn, and 
those who agree and then cut the cloth 
selling price, soon find themselves in 
trouble. One of the yarn companies 
entered into the production of rayon 
cloth so that it could punish recalcitrant 
knitters by underselling them and tak- 
ing away their customers. 

Named in the complaint are the fol- 
lowing companies, all under the code 
for the rayon and synthetic yarn pro- 
ducing industry: Viscose Company, 
Dupont Rayon Co., Inc., Tubize-Chatil- 
lon Corp., Industrial Rayon Corp., 
American Glanzstoff Corp., American 
Enka Corp., Skenandoah Rayon Corp., 
Delaware Rayon Co., Acme Rayon 
Corp., Belamose Corp. 

The formal complaint also names 22 
members of the accounting firm of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. of New York. 
It charges that these members were 
retained to assist in maintaining fixed 
prices of rayon yarn by checking the 
books of tHe companies for variations. 


PREMIUMS: Code Stops Oil's 
Plan of Giving Florida Trips 


More than $45,000,000 worth of kites, 
sun dials, jelly molds, automobiles, fiy 
swatters, rubber dolls, resin bathroom 
tumblers, and the like are given away 





are still carrying out,” thereby creating 
a monopoly and increasing the price of 
rayon wearing apparel to the public. 

According to the complaint, the com- 
panies have formed a vertical trust 
type of organization, although the units 
have in0 corporate connection. 

At the base of the trust stand the 
big yarn manufacturers who are said 
to limit the production of their product 
and fix prices by agreement. Next in 











EWING GALLOWAY 


Making Rayon: From Glass Bobbins to Wooden Spools to Underwear 


each year as premiums. It is an in- 
dustry. 

To settle a difference of opinion be- 
tween himself and the administration 
about this premium industry, Walter 
C. Teagle, president of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, arrived in Washing- 
ton last week. Rule 17 of the petro- 
leum industry’s code specifically for- 
bids use of premiums “in connection 
with the sale of petroleum: products.” 
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Yet Standard, one of the most eager 


to have this rule in the code, had come 
rilously close to violating it. 

Last month the company started a 
vast sales promotion campaign with 
the finest juvenile bait in the world— 
a free trip to Babe Ruth’s training 
quarters at St. Petersburg, Fla. To en- 
ter the contest any boy under 18 had 
to “drive into any Esso station .. . in 
a motor vehicle accompanied by ... 
parent or guardian.” There he would 
be given a booklet of 50 coupons. 

The next step was for the youngster 
to get friends and neighbors to take 
the coupons back to an Esso station— 
coupons on which he had signed his 
name and address. It was not neces- 
sary for the coupon deliverers to make 
a purchase of fuel or oil but, as The 
Esso Dealer, the company’s house or- 
gan, carefully pointed out: “It brings 
adult motorists into your station... 
not boys on foot . .. No one need pur- 
chase any of your products ... but 
when motorists come in, they give you 
a chance to sell your products. You 
can do so tactfully, courteously, and in 
a friendly way—but you can do it.” 

Each week the youngster who had 
the most coupons delivered in his town 
was given one of Standard’s 1,300 field- 
er’s gloves. Second prize was one of 
Standard’s 2,600 baseballs autographed 
by Babe Ruth (see cover). In addi- 
tion, any kid who got friends to deliver 
all the coupons in his book at Esso sta- 
tions was entitled to enter the training- 
camp contest. Those 50 youngsters in 
the 18 States covered in the campaign 
who, in Ruth’s opinion, selected the best 
ball team out of all the players in the 
last: three World Series, would get a 
free Florida trip. 

When Secretary Ickes put his foot 
down on this plan, nearly 100,000 
youngsters had already entered. Mr. 
Teagle was left in an awkward posi- 
tion. If he continued his contest he 
would have the government down on 
his company; if he failed to continue he 
would have about 100,000 potential 
motorists down on his company. Soa 
happy compromise was reached. 

The government’s injunction suit was 
dropped when the campaign was aban- 
doned; the kids were made happy when 
Babe Ruth took over the contest, as- 
suring his radio audience that the lucky 
50 would get the trip, coupons or no 
coupons. 

The premium industry deals in fig- 
ures almost as‘ colossal as those_ban- 
died about by the Recovery Adminis- 
tration. Last year General Foods gave 
away 41,000,000. jelly molds to adver- 
tise their Jello, and General Mills dis- 
tributed 5,000,000 cereal bowls to 
Wheaties fans. General Motors gave 
away 60,000 electric kitchen mixers in 
a Frigidaire promotion campaign. 

P Probably the most ambitious of all 

Something for nothing” stunts was the 
one used by Cremo Cigars, Ford Deal- 
ers, Chevrolet, and now by Barbasol 
and Bost—giving away scores of auto- 
mobiles. These contests are generally 
of the “why I like” type. 

Advertisers generally prefer the type 
of premium given in return for “five 
signed cartons.” The cartons furnish 
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Glider spreads easily, evenly, without a trace of lumpiness. It’s 
A touch of your fingers and Glider 


covers your beard—all ready for your razor—and clear white so 


a smooth, quick process. 


that you can see where you’re going. @ When you use Glider, 
any decent razor blade glides through your beard. (It’s called 
the Glider Stroke, and almost named itself). For this cream is so 
fine-textured that it leaves no untouched spaces. The skin is 
lubricated perfectly—as it must be for the best possible shave. 
e And you'll be delighted to find a brushless shave that is so eco- 
nomical. Because of its clear whiteness and the even smoothness 
with which it spreads, a little Glider goes along way. @ A hundred 
years of “know how” have gone into its making. One of the rea- 
sons why it’s different! Buy a tube today, if you want to be 
convinced. Or use the coupon. @ Don’t forget to follow any shave, 
lather or latherless, with Aqua Velva—a really scientific after-shaving 
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the 
second 


BOUND VOLUME 
of NEWS-WEEK 


August 4th to December 30th is in prepa- 
ration. The new edition completes, with 
the first, the important events that week by 
week the world witnessed in 1933. 

The second volume, like the first, expertly 
indexed* by a trained librarian, contains 
more than 1200 action photographs, 1800 
columns of sparkling, swift-moving news 
text, 100 personality sketches of people who 
took part in 1933 history. 

Now is the time to reserve your second vol- 
ume, to build the complete set. 


$2.50 to subscribers $3.50 to others. 


*# Index may be purchased separately for 75c. 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 

Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me C. O. D. bound Vol- 
ume II, (22 issues) NEWS-WEEK, Indexed 
= I understand that delivery will be 
made in February. 

IT am [)I am not[] a NEWS-WEEK sub- 
scriber. 
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an accurate check on sales due to news- 
paper or radio advertising and. allow 
the manufacturer to charge off adver- 
tising costs to articles sold. Lately 
coming into favor are the “home dis- 
penser” type of premium. Used with 
soaps, paper towels, and such, they give 
the manufacturer some assurance that 
his products will fill the dispensers once 
they are nailed on kitchen or bathroom 
walls. 

The premium industry has its own 
magazine, Premium Practice, edited by 
Frank H. Waggoner. Lately he has 
been battling for the life of his indus- 
try, fighting codes for oil, coffee pack- 
ers, mayonnaise makers, and bread bak- 
ers, which prohibited the use of prem- 
iums—as unfair trade practices. 

Mr. Waggoner points out that thou- 
sands would be thrown out of work were 
his industry shut down; that small mer- 
chants would be robbed of one of their 
best weapons against the cut-price tac- 
tics of big chain stores. 


SHOES: Inventor’s Suit Throws 
Light on a Vast Enterprise 


Last year United States babies and 
children needed 130,818,820 pairs of 
shoes—and got them. United States 
women used about the same number, 
and it was the part he played in helping 
to supply them that caused Fred Mac- 
arone, an Italian shoemaker-inventor to 
go to a New York District Court last 
week. There he demanded an injunc- 
tion restraining the I. Miller Co., mak- 
er of women’s shoes, from using proc- 
esses which he claimed were covered 
by his machine patents. 

Eight years ago Macarone walked 
into the Delman Shoe Co.—a company 
whose fine hand-made models sell for 
as much as $1,000 a pair—and asked 
for funds and a work-bench to work on 
new shoe-making ideas. 

He didn’t like the way women’s shoes 
were generally made: upside-down and 
inside out on a wooden last. He found 
that when the uppers were reversed 
they almost always had little bulges of 
surplus leather, and frequently squeaked. 
So he set to work on ways and means 
of building them up layer by layer, 
right side out. When he finally accom- 
plished this he ran excitedly into Her- 
man Delman’s office. Together the two 
patented the idea and copyrighted Del- 
mac as the name of shoes made by the 
process. . 

In his suit last week Macarone asked 
that all Miller machinery, which he 
claims infringes on his patents, be either 
destroyed or impounded; also, that he 
be given an accounting of profits made 
through use of the machinery so that 
he can ask damages of three times the 
total profit. 

The machinery business is merely a 
sideline for Herman Delman, the largest 
custom shoemaker in the United States, 
which he got into by his association with 
Macarone. Starting in New York ten 
years ago with one store, he finally went 
into the wholesale business. Believing 
people would like to see how his shoes 
were made, he put three shoemakers in 
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the window of his Madison Avenue store 
and started a miniature branch factory, 
As the idea took hold, he started a team 
of shoemakers over the country to 
“play” the various stores, carrying Del- 
man Shoes. 

Gaudy shoes, decorated with semi- 
precious stones, cost $500 a pair, and 
the Delman concern has sold dozens of 
pairs at this price. Such stage and 
screen people as Jane Cowl, Constance 
Bennett, Marlene Dietrich, Mary Pick. 
ford, and Judith Anderson wear the 
hand-lasted shoes, and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson frequently sends Delman skins 
of deer she has shot in Africa to be 
made into walking shoes. 

The oddest customer that ever came 
into the elegant Delman New York 
store bought 800 pairs of shoes over a 
period of time. These she kept in a 
mirrored room, which gave her apart- 
ment the appearance of a shoe store 
until she went mad. 

To help him design his elegant “kicks” 
Delman employs a $10,000-a-year idea 
man; then turns around and designs 
most of the shoes in the workshop of his 
Park Avenue home. Exacting custo- 
mers frequently demand that the pat- 





Fred Macarone, Inventor of Process 
To Take Squeaks From Ladies’ Shoes 


terns from which their shoes were made 
be destroyed—so there may be no others 
like them. 

Seldom do other United States shoe 
makers get into such court squabbles as 
Delman and his partner, Macarone, are 
now involved in. This, for the simple 
reason that almost all patents on shoe 
machinery are owned by one company 
—the United Shoe Machinery Co. 

A man wanting to start a factory 
takes train for Boston and sees United 
They lease him all of the 170 machines 
used in making one simple pair of 
brogues. Every time a United heeling 
machine puts heels on shoes in the new 
factory the manufacturer must pay %4 
cent; every 1,000 welting stitches cost 
12 cents. With other operations, each 
costing definite royalty sums, the total 
amount is about five cents on each pair 
of shoes. 
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United’s patents cover machines that 
make about 95 per cent of United 
States and 50 per cent of world shoes. 
And they yield annual profits ranging 
between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000 de- 
pressions or no. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: “Tons” of 
Gold Sent Here for High Price 


The exodus of gold from all over the 
world to the United States is reaching 
astonishing proportions. Eighty tons 
left Southampton, England, in eight 
days, all in the strong rooms of fast 
American-bound ships. The value of 
one day’s shipments from France and 
England reached $75,000,000. Mexico, 
Canada, Holland, and India are all 
parting with the yellow metal. 

The magnet is the price of $35 an 
ounce set by President Roosevelt on 
Jan. 31. The dollar has not yet ad- 
justed itself to this price in foreign 
exchange. American banks, by buying 
francs with dollars and turning the 
francs into gold, can make a profit if 
they move quickly enough. Or gold can 
be bought in the open market in Lon- 
don if the price is right. Speed is 
essential because interest cannot be 
earned on money buried in. the holds 
of steamships. 

Texas Corp.: An investigating com- 
mittee of stockholders reported last 
week to the 90,000 shareholders of this 
$500,000,000 oil concern. Their inquiry 
concerned charges made by Ralph 
Clinton Holmes, director and former 
president, against the Lapham group, 
which he alleged dominated the man- 
agement. In the squabble that devel- 
oped last year, Mr. Holmes specified 
dishonesty, illegality, coercion, and less 
serious offenses, 

The committee found that the dis- 
honesty charge was “without founda- 
tion,” but agreed with Mr. Holmes that 
the body .of stockholders were entitled 
to more directors. It held with Mr. 
Holmes thatthe “training and experi- 
ence” of J..H. Lapham did not justify 
his continuance as chairman of the 
executive committee, and it advised 
that an outstanding oil executive be 
employed. 

Mr. Holmes, however, was not rec- 
ommended even as a director, despite 
his long career in oil. “Such antagon- 
ism has developed between Mr. Holmes 
and the operating executives,” the com- 
mittee commented, “that his reelection 
asa directoris undesirable and unwise.” 

The Dominion: Canada entered a 
new phase of financial expansion last 
week with the merger of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange and the Standard 
Stock and Mining Exchange, two of the 
country’s largest and oldest security 
trading markets. The former, whose 
name was retained for the new organ- 
ation, dates back 82 years. The 
Mining Exchange came into being with 
the tremendous development of the 
nation’s mineral resources, starting in 
the late 90s. 

Bringing the two together combines 
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a listing which includes about 78 per 
cent of the country’s issued corporate 
stocks. It is expected to facilitate the 
flow of excess capital to and from the 
branches of industry represented by 
the two Exchanges—industrial and 
financial stocks, and mining shares. 
Relief: President Getulio Vargas of 
Brazil signed a debt agreement last 
week which will bring relief to many 
holders of the foreign bonds of this 
South American Republic. The pact 
extends for four years from Apr. 1, 
1934, and divides the foreign obliga- 
tions of the Brazilian Government, 
States, and municipalities into eight 
groups. On seven of these groups, in- 
terest will be paid ranging from 7% 
to 100 per cent of the amount due. 
Raymond B. Stevens, president of 
the Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council of this country, pointed out 
that the principal amount of the issues 
placed in American markets is more 
than $380,000,000, of which about $180,- 
000,000 have been in total default for 
some two years. He thought it “a 
cause for satisfaction to the holders of 
all such bonds that service is about to 
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A INTERNATIONAL 
Gold, Bound for the Treasury, 


Arrives From Foreign Markets 


be resumed to the extent which the 
Brazilian Government considers pos- 
sible.” 

Commodities: Following the Presi- 

dent’s wishes (see page 26), Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, sent 
to Congress Monday copies of two 
Roosevelt-approved bills designed to 
regulate commodity Exchanges. Sen- 
ator Duncan U. Fletcher, chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and Representative Marvin 
Jones, Head of the House Agriculture 
Committee, received the copies. 
* “One is a bill,” wrote Mr. Wallace, 
“to deal with cotton separately, and 
the other is a consolidated bill to cover 
grains and cotton and which is adapted 
to apply to other commodities also, if 
necessary.” 

The principal provisions include the 


licensing of.all commodity brokers, and 
the creation of a Cabinet Commission, 
composed of the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Commerce andthe Attorney 
General, to regulate commodity specu- 
lation of all kinds. As in the Stock 
Exchange Bill, “bucket-shops,’’ ficti- 
tious sales, “pools,” and options or “in- 
demnities” are outlawed. 

Ice Breaker: American Water Works 
& Electric Co. has filed with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission a registration 
statement and prospectus covering a 
proposed new issue of 10-year 5 per 
cent convertible collateral trust bonds, 
to be dated Mar. 1, 1934. It becomes 
the first major old line utility holding 
company to seek authority under the 
Securities Act of 1933. 

The company controls subsidiaries 
supplying water to 249 communities in 
sixteen States and in Cuba, in addition 
to electric, gas, and transportation 
units. The issue will be applied to re- 
tiring a bond issue of $12,569,200 due 
Apr. 1 of this year. 

Foiled: Frederick Barber Campbell, 
the conservative, middle-aged Harvard 
graduate and New York lawyer who 
seeks to test the constitutionality of 
President Roosevelt’s ban on gold 
hoarding, may yet make gold the Dred 
Scott of the New Deal. But he has 
blocked his own attempt, temporarily 
at least. 

Monday the Supreme Court dismissed 
the case brought against him by the 
government last October, charging him 
with illegally holding and failing to re- 
port 27 bars of gold. A lower court 
previously threw out on a technicality 
the charge that he was holding the gold 
illegally, but sustained the charge of 
failing to report it. The government 
appealed, but did not docket its suit 
immediately. 

Mr. Campbell, anxious to get a rul- 
ing, docketed it himself. But he neatly 
hamstrung himself and the government 
by turning in his 27 gold bars to the 
Treasury. 

The government had nothing to do 
but throw up its hands. The Supreme 
Court took the case off the docket. 
And now Mr. Campbell, no longer sued 
as a criminal by the government may 
sue the government himself to recover 
the gold—if he can. 

EIBW: Another “alphabet soup” 
agency was announced Monday. It is 
the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, chartered under the laws of. the 
District of Columbia to supply credit 
for the forthcoming trade with Russia. 
It can, if necessary, extend its activi- 
ties to other lands. 

Its initial capital is $11,000,000, all 
subscribed by other government agen- 
cies. The Public Works Administra- 
tion has bought $1,000,000 of its com- 
mon stock, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. the balance in preferred stock. 

“Exporters,” said Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones of the RFC, discussing EIBW, 
“will be expected to participate in such 
credits as may be extended when and 
to the extent that it seems proper they 
should do so.” 
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RADIO EDITORS: Annual Poll 
Of Artists Lists Ether’s Elite 


One of the most reliable of the in- 
numerable radio popularity polls is one 
conducted not by radio men, but by 
newspaper men. It is the annual New 
York World-Telegram poll which tabu- 
lates the likes and dislikes of men 
who write radio news for the daily 
press and the magazines. 

Results of the 1934 poll, announced 
last week, showed the editors thought 
suave Jack Benny the funniest ether 
entertainer and sophisticated Robert 
Benchley the least funny. In between 
were Eddie Cantor, second; Ed Wynn, 
fourth; Fred Allen, fifth; Will Rogers, 
ninth; Gracie Allen, tenth. Jack Pearl, 
who led last year, dropped to sixth 
place, and led Alton Cook, the World- 
Telegram’s radio editor, to think that 
‘comedians’ methods must be 
changed most frequently if popularity 
is to be maintained.” 

Among the orchestras no _ such 
change of pace must be maintained. 
Guy Lombardo, playing about the same 
kind of music he did in 1931, was 
given first place by a wide margin for 
the third successive year. Others’ 
ratings were: Fred Waring, third; Paul 
Whiteman, fourth; Ben Bernie, sixth; 
Rudy Vallee, eighth. 

The voting editors felt that the best 
complete program on the air was Rudy 
Vallee’s Variety Show. Next came Jack 
Benny, with less than half as many 
votes; eighth, Paul Whiteman; tenth, 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra; 
fifteenth, Amos ’n’ Andy; seventeenth, 
the Metropolitan Opera; twentieth, 
Bing Crosby. The March of Time was 
fourth in this group, but was voted the 
best dramatic program. 

In the sports-announcer class Ted 
Husing led the field by a wide margin. 
No other group winner was so out- 
standing, 411 votes having been cast 
for him, while Graham McNamee re- 
ceived only 33 votes. Classical singers 
ranked as follows: Lawrence Tibbett, 
Nino Martini, Jessica Dragonette, 
Richard Crooks, Lily Pons. 





SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: Plan to Socialize 
Profession Violently Opposed 





The business of making sick people 
well—United States medicine—is faced 
with a new drive for socialization. As 
things now stand, a student who pays 
about $12,000 for ten years of advanced 
education may expect nearly to starve 
during his first eight years of practice. 
Even when his years of apprenticeship 
are over, his chances of prosperity are 
slim. For every doctor making $10,000 
a@ year, there are two making less than 
$2,500. 

The condition of the medical profes- 
sion is full of blatant incongruities. 
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Eighty per cent of all medical work in 
the United States is done by 20 per 
cent of the doctors; a major operation 
that costs a poor man $100 may cost 
a rich man 10 per cent of his yearly in- 
come—perhaps as much as $100,000. 
One-half the $3,650,000,000 spent an- 
nually on medical care is paid by one- 
tenth of the patients. 

Faced by such bewildering figures a 
large segment of the medical profes- 
sion sees only one means of straighten- 
ing out this knotty situation—-social- 
ized medicine. Under this plan a man 
would get full medical care for a flat 
yearly sum. 

Almost every week radical medicos 
wave this red flag in the face of their 
conservative fellows. A deal of flag- 
waving took place last week in Phila- 
delphia. There, in the big Irvine Audi- 
torium, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science met in joint ses- 
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jumped to his feet. After carefully 
scanning sundry examples of socialize 
medicine in 23 European countries, he 
had found that “not one of them hagq 
been established as a success.” 

The question of socialized medicine 
that has caused hundreds of discussions 
similar to the Philadelphia one, was 
raised in the United States about ten 
years ago. It was given great impetus 
fifteen months ago when Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur’s Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care published a report repre- 
senting $750,000 and five years’ work. 
Mildly in favor of socialized medicine, it 
created a furore. Thirty-five committee 
members signed it; 13 refused; 2 made 
dissenting statements, and 2 wrote mi- 
nority reports. 

The biggest experimental laboratory 
for socialized or State medicine is, of 
course, Russia. In the past twenty 
years, largely under Soviet impetus, the 
number of Russian doctors has in- 





sion with the Philadelphia College of 
Physicians. 

Leading the attack on the present 
situation was Dr. William Trufant Fos- 
ter, the peppery Newton, Mass., econo- 
mist. After a study of facts and figures 
showing that hundreds of doctors are 
idle while most patients get woefully in- 
adequate medical attention, he let forth 
a blast. 

“Why,” he asked, “is nothing done 
about that? The riddles and the an- 
swers provide another chapter in Alice 
in Blunderland. Under present condi- 
tions, the best medical care is available 

. only to the very rich or the very 
poor. 

“We have doctors and diseases in su- 
perabundance. The main problem is to 
maintain a sufficient flow of dollars-to 
enabl2 doctors to deal adequately with 
diseasies ....” 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, caustic editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Assoviation listened to the attack on 
that ultra-conservative association, then 


WIDE WORLD 
At Conference Where Socialized Medicine Was Debated: Ernest Patterson 
(Left), President of Science Academy, and Michael Davis of Rosenwald Fund 


creased 700 per cent, and the increase 
in hospital accommodations has been al- 
most as great. 

Frequent physical examinations are 
demanded, and expectant mothers are 
required to quit work eight weeks be- 
fore confinement. Following delivery, 
another eight-week rest is required—all 
at full pay. Then, on resuming her job, 
the new mothet works on the best fac- 
tory shift, 8 A.M. to 3 P.M., and does 
only light work. 

Isolated examples in America include 
a few dismal soot-smeared mining 
towns in Kentucky and West Virginia. 
In these a doctor makes a bid on com- 
plete medical care of the workers, who 
are generally charged $1 a month by 
the company. If his bid is accepted he 
sometimes takes over the care of the 
several hundred persons himself, or he 
may farm out the contract to a young 
assistant and thus maintain a whole 
chain of lucrative contracts. 

Yet another example in North Amer- 
ica is Cardston, a little Mormon village 
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in Alberta. There, for $25 a year pay- 
able in advance, the town’s two doctors 
decided they would give a family com- 
jete medical care including any neces- 
sary surgery. About 1,500 of the town’s 
2,000 people fell in with the plan, thus 
ranteeing each doctor an income of 
$3,750 a year without the bother of 
difficult collections and bad accounts. 

Those in favor of such plans point 
out that 40 per cent of a doctor’s in- 
come goes for offices, secretaries, and 
similar costs—items that could be cut 
heavily if medical men collected in cen- 
tral clinics in each town. Also they be- 
lieve that surgery patients would be re- 
lieved of the omnipresent fear that an 
operation is caused by a doctor’s ava- 
rice and not by physiological necessity. 

The popular, though untrue, concep- 
tion that a Chinese doctor collects as 
long as he keeps his patients well and 
gets no money when they are ill would 
form the basis of socialized medicine. 
Fees would be collected in the form of 
health insurance premiums, taxes, or 
voluntary payments. 

Conservative medical men, violently 
against the plan, point out that such a 
system would set up an expensive bu- 
reaucracy and increase the already too 
heavy tax burden. Furthermore, they 
believe it would destroy the valuable 
personal relationship that exists be- 
tween a medical man and his patients. 
And it would be socialism! 
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RELIGION 


QUESTIONNAIRE: Ministers at 
Odds on Essentials of Faith 





What do the clergy think children 
should be taught? To find this out, a 
questionnaire was sent to 1,039 Protes- 
tant ministers in Chicago. Half of them 
filled in their answers, revealing a list 
of disagreements. 

The authors of the questions were 
Dr. George H. Betts, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of Research in the 
School of Education of Northwestern 
University, and W. W. Sloan, a grad- 
uate student at that institution. Last 
week they made public the answers. 

A minority of the clergymen believed 
children should be taught “fundamen- 
talist” views. A larger number inclined 
to “modernist” teachings. A few could 
notmake uptheir minds. The evolution- 
ary concept of creation, which holds 
that the world has been in process of 
formation for millions of years, was 
championed by 67 per cent. But only 46 
per cent recommended teaching that 
man evolved from lower forms of life. 
Nearly half of the ministers thought 
children ought to believe in a villainous, 
tempting devil. Only a fifth, however, 
recommended belief in a hell of fiery 
torment. Belief in angels received 60 
per cent of the votes. 

The great majority agreed that sin- 
cere religious feeling was more impor- 
— than specific creeds or denomina- 
ions. 

Some questions and replies follow, 
listed in per cent of the total number: 
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Not 
Yes No Certain 
Is God a person with a form 
BRIS®. WADI T 2 wen sc cory 0.buenes 4 92 4 
Is God a spirit without a body?.83 7 10 
Are we sons of God just 4s much 
GS SOUME WABT <2 - mika c dn's-40-nas 42 44 14 
Is there an actual being or per- 
son called the devil (or Satan} 
who makes us want to do 


WEL hates 46s a0-wecgckeoton 46 42 12 
Is hell a real place of fire and 
DEG.” o.di aus dba di esbhon 20 69 11 ° 
Are there actual beings or spirits You can earn—and easily, ape f 
called angels? :..-.......05.- 60 20 20 Rate H . 
Do those who die keep on living extra money representing NEW 
im Gllother Mie? .. 0. .+.sseeces 92 3 5 WEEK. Selling experience is unnec- 
Is heaven a real place where the ° . 
Pre 59 21 20 essary. Give your om a few 
Do wicked people suffer for their - minutes to look throug a copy of 


Is there a Judgment Day coming 
when all people will be assem- 
bled and God will decide 
whether they are to be re- 
warded or punished?......... 48 39 

Does God send storms, earth- 
quakes, or sickness upon peo- 
ple to punish them for their 
Sy a ey ee ee oe 17 72 11 

Does God know and often think 
about every person in the 
DOES saddetedesesceiva duct 87 3 10 

Did God spend millions of years 
in making the world?........ 

Did mankind develop from 
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NEWS-WEEK and the publication 
sells itself . . . It is useful. It is dif- 
13 ferent. 


NEWS-WEEK is the fastest pub- 
lished news-magazine in America— 
the only news-magazine to cover 
world news in all its phases—events 
—pictures—background and classi- 


fied as to importance. 
Do all the people who are try- 


ing to make the world better Use the coupon below to assure early ac- 


tion. Sell now. Sample copies and instruc- 


Did everything the Bible tells . - . 
tions will be sent to you without charge. 


about really happen just the 


Has God anything to do with 
running the world since he 
-E Tx be 60s be atreeers 98 2 

Are there any other ways we 
can worship God than by pray- 
ing, singing, and taking part 
in the services of the church? .97 3 

Are people who belong to one 
church (as Methodist, Luth- 
eran, Episcopal) better Chris- 
tians than those who belong 
to another church?.......... 3 96 

Is it a good definition to say:.A 
Christian is a person who tries 
to live as Jesus would live?..84 16 
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Here is what you want — 
the Second Edition of the famous 


Accountants’ 
Handbook 


WH ETHER you work on the accounts Fee rate or use 
them in business management, the Accountants’ 
Handbook is the first place to go for help on account- 
ing questions that come up in your business day. 


In this great book you will find theinformation you need to 
handle expertly any situation you may meet—everyday or 
emergency—from simple bookkeeping to higher accounting. 


A “Reference Library” in One Volume 


for Everyone Concerned with Accounts 


When you begin to use this Handbook, you extend immediately 
your accounting ability. Its 33 sections put at your commant 
modern practice covering the entire of accounting—princi- 
ples, procedure, systems, controls, cal methods, audits, etc. 

In d with any question, you can select, not merely the 
usual, but the best method for your purposes. ou see all sides, 

et best opinion on all angles—not only accounting, but banking, 
fegal, financial. When you must handle situations outside your 
personal experience, you are sure to find here the guidance you need. 


Every feature designed to save you time 
Nowhere else, at any price, is there anything like the 
Accounanaee’” Handbook. It brings together vital 
information you would otherwise have to seek out in hun- 
dreds of sources. Concentrated in 1873 pages is material 
equal to 4500 of usual style, or 10 big books. ‘Tables, 
rules, definitions, and formulas abound; 60-page index. 
send No Money—S5 Days’ Examination d Edition) > eyomether with the Pocket Memo- 
Try this Handbook out. You risk nothing; no ad- randum Book. n five days after their receipt, 
vance payment. Ship; on approval; if it isn’t what j I will send you $7.50—plus a fewcents delivery— i 
you want, send it b Monthly payments if you wish. in = payment for the Handbook alone, or return 


eee . bot ks to you. (We pay delivery charges if 
Special Offer for Limited Time Only: rd ! 


cash accompanies order.) 
If you order the Handbook now, we will Handueoh jouthly payments of$2.s0each I 
send with it a handsome and highly useful 


k in 3 monthly payments of $2.50 each 
Pocket Memorandum Book for 
Accountants and Financial Men 


Editorial Board of 
More Than 70 Authorities 
Edited byW.A. PATON,Ph.D., C.P.A. 


33 Sections Cover: 


Financial Statements; Statement Anal- 
ysis; Cash; Investments; Land, Wast- 
ing Assets; Buildings, Equipment; 
Depreciation; Appraisals; Intangibles. 
Current Liabilities; Fixed Liabili- 
ties; Capital Stock; Surplus, Reserves, 
Dividends; Consolidated Statements; 
Receivables; Accounting Organiza- 
tion; Inventories; Budgeting; Sales. 
Manufacturing Costs; Distribution 
Costs; Systems; Machine Methods; 
Public Accounting; Fiduciary Ac- 
counting ; Business Law ; Mathematics. 


1873 pp.; Flexible Binding; $7.50 
MAIL THIS “ON APPROVAL” FORM 

ere —_—ee ae ee Tt 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


115 East 26th Street, New York, N.Y. | 
4 nant me acopy of the Accountants’ Handbook, 
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Cw cruising onthe Great 
White Fleet . . . the last 
word in modern tropical cruise 
enterprise, with several bril- 
liant sailings every week 
throughout the year! Cruise 
as a guest among friends... 
on a fleet built for tropical 
waters and led by six new 
snowy liners! Above all, cruise 
informally... to bizarre, fas- 
cinating Southern ports, where 
intelligent shore staffs "take 
over" and carry on the enter- 
tainment and intimate person- 
al contacts of shipboard. Out- 
door swimming pools—all 
rooms outside—a cuisine for 
the most exacting—and a bril- 
liant schedule of ship enter- 
tainment and shore trips. 

from NEW YORK — 4 wide se- 


lection of cruises of 10 to 20 days or more 
—variously to HAVANA, JAMAICA, 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. Rates vary 
from $125 to $220 minimum depending 
upon cruise selected. Sailings every 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Similar “Guest Cruises” from 
New Orleans—Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
No passports required. Optional shore 
excursions at all ports. 


TO AND 

rreow CALIFORNIA 
FIRST CLASS—between New York and 
California $180 up; between New Orleans 
and California, $180 up. 
Ap any Authorized Tourist Agency 
or United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North 
River or 332 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 
WHITE © 
FLEET 
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AVIATION 


NEW ORLEANS: City Gets One 
Of World’s Finest Airports 





Le Bourget Field outside Paris is the 
world’s best known airport, and New- 
ark is the largest in point of planes 
cleared. New Orleans last week joined 
this ‘‘world” group when it opened the 
finest—its great new Shushan Airport. 

To add all the pomp and circum- 
stance befitting such an occasion del- 
egations of the world’s best flyers— 
Jimmy Wedell, holder of the land plane 
speed record; Jimmy Doolittle; Roscoe 
Turner; Milo Burcham, Hollywood’s 
upside down stunt flier, and scores of 
others—swooped down on the new 315- 
acre field. 

There they saw sights to make the 
eyes of a flyer pop. Instead of the 
usual unsightly clay expanse dotted 
with unpainted metal hangars, they 
saw a big field snuggled close to Lake 
Pontchartrain and crisscrossed with 
mile-long ribbons—the finest runways 
in the world. Palms, cedars, and a 
redbug grove; planted to rival Wash- 
ington’s cherry trees, hedged in the 
sprawling, semi-modernistic, stucco 
Administration building. Inside the 
big building were dining rooms, roof 
terraces, bedrooms, a postoffice, dis- 
patchers’ offices, etc. 

Flanking it on the outside were two 
big hangars—100x200 feet—named for 
the late Rear Admiral Moffett and Col- 
onel Lindbergh. On an architect’s 
drawing inside were plans for ten more 
—enough hangars to house every plane 
in the South. 

The whole ambitious idea of the su- 
perb field first grew in the brain of 
Col. A. L. Shushan, henchman of Huey 
Long and head of the Levee Board. 
To build one of the very few airports 
in the country named for a living man, 
he borrowed land much as Baltimore 
and Newark did—fromaswamp region. 
When the Shushan plan was conceived 
the region about Lake Pontchartrain, 
though only seven miles from the New 
Orleans city hall, was dotted by the 
rickety little shacks of muskrat trap- 
pers and fishermen. 

The spot he picked for the airport 
was on the Industrial Canal, the six- 
mile water route connecting the Mis- 
sissippi and the lake, which is only a 
big bulbous knob of the Gulf of Mexico. 
With $20,000,000 of State and Federal 
funds on hand he set to work. 

A vast sea wall was thrown up and 
earth carted and pumped into the bin 
thus formed. The field itself cost $4,- 
000,000. More than 20,000,000-candle- 
power of runway lights were strung. 
Ramps were dropped into the lake to 
accomodate sea planes. 

At present New Orleans is only on 
the spur line of one big airline—the 
Atlanta- New Orleans- Fort. Worth 
swinjz of American Airways’ transcon- 
tinental route. But hopes are high that 
with its fine facilities for both land and 
sea planes it may be abie to snare some 
of the business of Pan American Air- 
ways. The terminal points of this 
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line’s 19,000-mile South American run 
are Brownsville, Texas, and Miami. 

To open his airport Colonel Shushan 
imported the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
drum and bugle corps from the city, 
the University of Louisiana band, ang 
Gov. O. K. Allen from Baton Rouge. 
Then he scraped together $10,000 to be 
given away as prizes for his Pan 
American Air Races which would dedi- 
cate the field. But his beautifully laiq 
plans went sadly awry. 

On dedication day a cold dismal rain 
beat down on his new airport, and the 
thermometer dropped perilously close 
to freezing. Only 3000 people were in 
the stands built to accomodate 35,000. 
So the first of the fourteen race events 
was postponed. Next day President 
Roosevelt canceled air-mail contracts 
(see page 7)—contracts which indi- 
rectly were to supply the bulk of the 
revenue for Colonel Shushan’s airport. 
Irately the Colonel snapped: “The 
present air-mail operator is a responsi- 
ble, paying tenant . .. If the post- 
office cancels its contract .. . I see no 
reason why we should give the same 
service free to the government.” 

As the drenching downpour continued 
day after day the races were postponed 
until last Wednesday. Meanwhile 
Jimmy Wedell, on hand with his snub- 
nosed little Wedell-Williams Racer, 
with which he set the world speed 
record for land planes in Chicago last 
Fall (305 miles per hour), promised to 
add 10 to 20 miles to his old record. To 
help do this he recently equipped his 
plane with a retractile landing gear. 

Other pilots contented themselves 
with “hangar flying,’ watching the 
children’s parade which opened the 
107-year-old Mardi Gras, and wonder- 
ing what was going to happen to the 
big commercial lines once they were 
stripped of their air-mail contracts. 





TEST: Loads Wreck Plane and 
Prove It Can Take Big Motor 


United Aircraft, anxious to find out if 
its “three-mile-a-minute” planes would 
stand bigger motors, wheeled one of 
the big ten-seater Boeings into the 
army’s testing laboratory at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. Bigger motors 
were necessary to compete with Trans- 
continental and Western Air’s fleet 
Douglases, due to go into service next 
Spring. 

Last week United announced what 
happened in the laboratory. On to the 
fuselage of the ship, which had flown 
1,400 hours—nearly 250,000 miles— 
workmen hoisted sack after sack of 
lead dust and shot. At 13,650 pounds, 
the plane had the largest load it would 
normally bear. At 65,000 pounds it 
fulfilled the government’s “margin of 
safety” requirements. More sacks 
were piled on. At 104,000 pounds there 
was a deafening crash, as $50,000 worth 
of airplane collapsed. 

Being 60 per cent stronger than Com- 
merce Department requirements, the 
Boeings were given a clean bill of 
health to fly as fast as any motors 
could take them. 
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MUSIC: Curtain Lifts 50 Times 
To Cheers for “Merry Mount” 


Bleak scenes of early New England 
and grim Puritan folkways were trans- 
formed into elaborate tonal pageantry 
at the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
Saturday. 

The occasion was the world premiere 
of “Merry Mount,” four-act opera com- 
posed by Howard Hanson of Rochester, 
N. Y., and written by Richard L. Stokes 
of New York on a theme suggested by 
one of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s gravely 
fanciful tales. 

Seventeenth century Puritans hated 
the stage and dancing, were deaf to 
music and blind to art. Yet a twentieth 
century New York audience was thrilled 
py the acting, ballet, singing, and stage 
setting of an operatic conception of 
Puritan days. Fifty times the Metro- 
politan’s big yellow curtain parted as 


tive. Otherwise it displays neither origi- 
nality nor special aptitude.” 

Lawrence Gilman (Herald Tribune): 
“Score is impressive in its security and 
ease of workmanship ... unequal in 
musical value.” 

Leonard Liebling (American): “Pal- 
lid lyricism . . . glorified balladry ... 
Strains are devoid of surging, compel- 
ling hot-bloodedness.” 


STEIN OPERA: First-Nighters Hear 
Four Acts of “4 Saints in 3 Acts” 


The attention of fashionably esoteric 
art circles was focused on Hartford, 
Conn., last week when “4 Saints in 3 
Acts,” an opera by Gertrude Stein and 
Virgil Thomson, inaugurated the Avery 
Memorial Theatre. 

It boasted an all-Negro cast, cello- 
phane scenery, an almost meaningless 
libretto, and a highly melodious score. 
Appropriately enough, the world pre- 
miere was sponsored by the elegant 
Friends and Enemies of Modern Mu- 
sic, a New England organization, and 





Negro Cast and Cellophane Scenery in Gertrude Stein Opera 


singers of leading roles (Tibbett, Ljung- 
berg, Johnson, and Swarthout), conduc- 
tor (Serafin), composer, and librettist 
paraded before 5,000 pairs of pounding 
palms. 

Judged by its reception, the fifteenth 
American opera produced during the 
quarter century of Gatti-Casazza’s di- 
rectorate at the “Met” was a triumph. 
It stirred more enthusiasm than Deems 
Taylor’s “King’s Henchman” and “Peter 
Ibbetson” and Louis Gruenberg’s “Em- 
peror Jones.” 

Critics galloped out of the tan brick 
building to stuff early Sunday editions 
with their best adjectives in praise of 
Mr. Stokes’s libretto, the ballet, cast- 
ing, and stage setting. Though pleased 
with Mr. Hanson’s choral arrangements, 
they picked holes in his score for being 
like Debussy, Puccini, and Rimsky-Kor- 
Sakoff. 

Thumb-nail verdicts in Sunday’s New 
York papers were: 

Olin Downes (Times): “Music is at 
times conventionally and. noisily effec- 


the opening night audience was full of 
enthusiastic cosmopolites, in silks and 
ermines or tail coats and toppers. 

The “4 Saints in 3 Acts” proved to 
be something of an under-statement. 
There are 33 saints and 4 acts. In 
explaining this apparent inaccuracy, 
Miss Stein says that the work was 
written about her two favorite saints, 
St. Theresa of Avila and Ignatius 
Loyola. 

In the opera, St. Theresa and her 
maidens and sisters are seen amusing 
themselves with picnicking, painting 
Easter eggs, and being photographed. 

They meet St. Ignatius and his 
brothers and the two groups contest 
over the working of miracles. St. 
Ignatius triumphs, but the two saints 
make up and become friends as the 
final curtain falls. So much for the 
more lucid parts of the action. 

Act One begins as follows: “Saint 
Theresa in a storm at Avila there can 
be rain and warm snow and warm that 
is the water is warm the river is not 





The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
te please you! 
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Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 
be the rarest treat you’ve known in months. 
Take one of my plump, meaty late-caught 
mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its 
own juices to a tempting brown, until the 
rich, tender meat falls apart at the 
touch of your fork. Serve piping hot. 
Your mouth will water at its appe- 
tizing aroma. You’ll smack your lips 
over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new late catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of the new late-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so plump and full bodied that they just 
flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 18 


Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship 
you a pail of 18 good-size tender- 
loin mackerel fillets—each fillet 
ample_ for a large individual serv- 
ing. My fillets come to you all 
cleaned—no heads—no tails—no 
large body bones—no waste what- 
ever—just meaty fillets packed in 
new brine in a wax-lined wooden 

il. Taste one—broiled the Down 
cast way. If not satisfied it’s the 
finest mackerel you ever tasted, re- 
turn the balance at my expense. 
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Extra Choice 


Mackerel 
Fillets 
Only 
$00 








Otherwise, send me only $2 within i 

10 days. 200,000 families get their Seteuee 
seafood from me this “prove-it- Anywhere 
yourself”’ way. I’ve been doing bus- § in the U. S. 
iness this way for 47 years and I | mmmmenll 


must say that this is the lowest 


price for this size pail of mackerel fillets I’ ve ever offered. 
nd your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
20 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


r. Prank &. Devie, The Gisecaseer Pisneomen | 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherma 
20 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. | 
My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 
| paid, a ‘_ containing 18 extra choice mackerel fillets, 
clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- 
i boneless. If, after trying a fillet, I am not 
entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- | 
nense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 
] you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


ee 











Se ctiecoicntes State 


| 
I 
| Address ....... ss | 
H 
| 


Bank or other réference 
| “If you wish to send check’ for full: amount now, I'll 
fnclude with your mackerel a of my 25c beautifully 
l illustrated cook book containing. 136 delightful recipes. 
ded if you are not | 





= every way. 
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Have You Ever 
Had Your HAIR 
Analyzed ? 


Healthy hair (which is lustrous hair 
—easily groomed) cannot grow in 
an unhealthy scalp. What you may 
now be doing may be the exact op- 
posite of what you should be doing, 
for there are no two people alike. 


x k 
FREE Hair Analysis 


Realizing that the science of suc- 
cessful hair maintenance goes deep- 
er than mere “surface” care, we 
have created a new “Self-Analysis 
Chart,” consisting of 33 questions. 
Send for this Chart, fill it out—we 
will then establish your “type” and 
send you, free of all charge, our 
recommendations as to the correct 
method you should follow to 
keep your hair in better con- 
dition. Remember, it’s your 
appearance that counts!! 














The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 17 
325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 
CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 
Chart” at once. 





Name 
Street G No 
City. 





State. 2/17/34 





G/o-Cos /2*% Successful Seasor~ THERE'S A REASON! 





If You Have 50c 


send it to us and 
We Will Send You a Tube of 


CARVOIN 


It Will Relieve 


NEURITIS BURNS 
RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


CARVOIN 


will give you relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


. Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 
Price 50e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. pepst2s 
2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3694 20th St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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warm the sun is not warm and if to 
stay to cry.” 

Throughout the piece a man and a 
woman, counterparts of the Commere 
and Compere of the classic French 
drama, comment and question. “Was 
St. Ignatius able to tell the difference 
between palms and eucalyptus trees?” 
asks the Commere at one point. “He 
asked for a distant magpie, as if that 
made any difference,” is another state- 
ment. When the fourth act begins, the 
Commere interrupts the goings-on to 
inquire plaintively, “How many acts 
are in it?” 

If all this seems a trifle mad, there 
is the authors’ claim that they are ac- 
tually only being logical. According to 
the composer most plots and even 
texts of operas are largely unintelli- 
gible. The solution of the problem is 
to provide a sound-pattern of words 
vaguely suggesing the atmosphere at 
times, but above all to make sure that 
vowel sounds and accents really fit the 
music. This can be done even in Eng- 
lish if the lyrics are uncontaminated 
by emotion and do not have to make 
sense. 

Miss Stein, long an American expa- 
triate in Paris, is the matriarch of the 
cult of unintelligibility. Plucked from 
their context, many of her sentences 
have been used as springboards for 
jesters. Her own motto and favorite 
sentence is: “Rose is a rose is a rose is 
a rose.” She admits freely that she is 
one of the three geniuses she knows. 

The composer is Virgil Thomson. 
Born in Kansas City and educated at 
Harvard, he also has been a Parisian 
expatriate and is known as a modernist 
in music. 

Mr. Thomson’s music for “4 Saints 
in 3 Acts” surprised many by its old 
fashioned melodious quality. Accord- 
ing to the shifting moods of the li- 
bretto, it is alternately reminiscent of 
Mozart, Gregorian chants, Spanish tan- 
gos, Negro spirituals, Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, and jazz. It was the composer’s 
inspiration to have an all-Negro cast. 
“The opera was written for white 
singers,” he said in an interview, “but 
Negroes will do it better for, when 
you’re saying something which doesn’t 
seem to mean anything much, you must 


The authority was not lacking at the 
opening performance, but the diction 
left a good deal to be desired. The soft 
Negro voices had just the right qual- 
ity, but much of what they were say- 
ing would have been incomprehensible 


author. 


most critics was to scoff at the idea 
of “4 Saints in 3 Acts.” The New 
York Times sent Herbert Hutchinson, 
its second-string music critic, to cover 
it. The headline in an early edition 
was: “Four Saints’ Acts is Acts in 30 
Acts. There Is a Difference Between 
Steinse and Nonsteinse. What Differ- 
ence.”’ For the later editions the 
“night desk’ decreed the less giddy 
heading: “Stein Opera Sung by All- 
Negro Cast. It is Marked by a Spirit 
of Inspired Madness, but Is Highly 





Melodious.” 


Say it with a great deal of authority.” 


even if Miss Stein had not been the : 


Before the opening the tendency of - 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: Some Dorothy Parker 
Types Face the Footlights 


Weeks ago Edward F. Gardner pre- 
sented his dramatizations of Dorothy 
Parker’s sketches culled from “After 
Such Pleasures” and “Death and Taxes” 
at the little Barbizon-Plaza ~ Hote] 
theatre in New York. Word got 
around that they were excellently done, 
although Mrs. Parker herself would not 
go to see them. “The man’s mad,” js 
all she would say. 

Finally she condescended to look them 
over. That night they closed. Now 
two other madmen have bobbed up. 
A. L. Jones and Morris Green have re- 
vived them at the Bijou Theatre in the 
cruel glare of the lights of Broadway. 

They include “The Waltz,” “Here We 
Are,” “You Were Perfectly Fine,” and 
“Glory in the Daytime.” Although 
lacking in dramatic action, being nar- 
rative character studies, they are sur- 
prisingly effective on the stage. Lea 
Penman, Shirley Booth, and Mary Far- 
rell are outstanding as interpreters of 
Mrs. Parker’s keenly and meanly ob- 
served types. 


SCREEN: “This Side of Heaven” 
Depicts a Family’s Troubles 


The latest MGM picture, “This Side 
of Heaven,” is a fine, homely, family 
drama. It gives Lionel Barrymore his 
best part in months and allows Fay 
Bainter to make an effective talking 
picture debut. 

Everybody in the family has his 
troubles. Father (Mr. Barrymore) has 
been made to look like an embezzler by 
a crook. Feeling he can’t face his wife 














BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


a. Ce. M.T. 
Feb. 17. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic Children’s 


Concert. COLUMBIA 


Gounod’s “Faust,” 
Metropolitan Opera. 
NBC—WEAF, WJZ. 
Feb. 18. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic. COLUM- 
WE 6 00s200ae4 06s ee 


Efrem Zimbalist. 
NBC—W4JIZ 


Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
NBC—WEAF 
Feb. 19. Donald Oen- 
slager, scenic de- 
signer. NBC—WEAF 
Feb. 20. Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. NBC 
—W4JIZ 
Fiorello LaGuardia, 
Mayor of New York. 
NBC—W4JIZ 
Feb. 23. Folk songs 
from Yugoslavia. 
Maude Adams. NBC 
—WEAF  ....ceeee- 
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Fay Bainter (Center) in Family- 
Life Film, “This Side of Heaven” 


and children, he takes an almost fatal 
overdose of sinus medicine. Mother 
(Miss Bainter) has sold a novel to the 
movies, but loyally gives up all thought 
of going to Hollywood because she is 
needed at home. One daughter elopes; 
another almost marries the wrong man, 
and a son both fails to make a frater- 
nity on which his heart is set and has 
an automobile accident. 

Only the most hard-hearted onlook- 
ers would object to the way everything 
is finally cleared up. The characteriza- 
tions of the members of the seemingly 
real family are almost perfect. 

“Moulin Rouge:’’ Twentieth Century 
is the latest to offer a backstage musi- 
calcomedy. Constance Bennett plays a 
dual role, involving the use of a black 
wig. 

About the only way to make this 
hackneyed type of picture startling 
would be to have the cast include Mus- 
solini, Gandhi, Hitler, and Aimee Sem- 
ple McPherson. “Moulin Rouge” -has 
better dialogue than most, but the plot 
is threadbare. 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





LA FROCHARD ET LES DEUX ORPHE- 
LINES (THE TWO ORPHANS) (Pathe). 
Sincerely acted and carefully produced 
film of the old classic. Yvette Guilbert, 
famous diseuse of the '90s, heads the cast 
and provides a brilliantly terrifying por- 
pane of the eighteenth century Parisian 
ag. 

MADAME SPY (Universal). Satisfactory fare 
for those not so unreasonable as to expect 
a novel spy plot. Fay Wray and Nils Asther 
are the prowling international lovers. 

SEARCH FOR BEAUTY (Paramount). Ex- 
tremely silly film with 30 beauty contest 
Winners, Buster Crabbe, and Ida Lupino 
which purports to expose the physical 
culture magazine racket. 

THE BIG SHAKEDOWN (Warner). Accord- 

ing to this film featuring Charles Farrell, 

Bette Davis, and Ricardo Cortez, gangsters 

are now concentrating on the cosmetic and 

drug store trade. Dull and unconvincing 

melodrama. 


DEVIL TIGER (Fox). More animals in mortal 
combat photographed by Cly de E. Elliott, 
who made Frank Buck's “Bring 'Em Back 
Alive.” The scene is a Malayan jungle. 
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CULTURE: Spengler Sees Hope 
Of The World in Prussianism 


THE HOUR OF DECISION. By Oswald 
Spengler. 230 pages, 51,000 words. Index. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, $2.50 


“I see further than others. I see not 
only great possibilities but also great- 
er dangers, their origin, and perhaps 
the way to avoid them.” 

With this modest foreword Oswald 
Spengler, German philosopher, intro- 
duces another book telling the Western 
World just where to get off. He has 
been called an expert in finance, poli- 
tics, machinery, and engineering. His 
first book, “The Decline of the West,” 
showed that our civilization was about 
to break up. Upon publication, the 
book divided the serious thinkers of the 
world into two great camps. One group 
agreed with the pessimist, while the 
other refused to take the death sen- 
tence lying down. 

In “The Hour of Decision” Mr. Speng- 
ler reiterates his gloomy philosophy and 
states that there is only one chance left 
for the race—a resort to Prussianism. 
He believes that man is a natural fight- 
er, fallen into effeminate, idealistic 
ways: “If I call a man a beast of prey, 
which do I insult; man or beast? For 
remember, the larger beasts of prey are 
noble creatures . . . without the hypoc- 
risy of human moral due to weakness.” 
As for the liberal governments of the 
day, they are “nothing but anarchy 
become a habit.” 

The Teutonic fundamentalist wants 
to see the earth covered with culture, 
which he says requires strong States, 
ranked aristocracies, and disciplined 
troops. Germany stands as a bulwark 
protecting Europe and Asia, he says; 
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The Best Abridged Dictionary 
because it is based upon Web- 
ster’s New International yy oy 

the ‘‘Supreme Authority’ of the 
lish-speaking world. 1268 pages; 
ir00 Tnotreesone 106,000 entries. 
Edition: Thin-paper, with 
Bd, index: Cloth, ps3 
Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, = 
Limp Pigskin, $7.50. =. 
your bookseller, or send order and 
remittanee direct to the publish- 
ers,  s write for full information. 


392 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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Ready? 


This razor is always ready. Slip off 
the cap. Tilt the head to shaving 
position. (If a new blade is needed, 
you change blades in one second!) 


























Here’s speed. The Schick Repeating Razor travels lightly, easily 


without effort. It is so perfectly balanced 
pressure goes into the shaving stroke. It 


swiftly that, you’ll actually enjoy shaving perhaps for the first time. 
When you hold this razor in your hand, note how the new blade 
edges are perfectly protected to the instant they touch your face. 


You'll appreciate that. Extra sharp blades 
speedier shave, 


Schick 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO., 230 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Sales Representatives: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RAZOR 


Complete with 20 blades 
$5. Additional clips of 
TWENTY blades for 
75¢. That’s economy! 
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for the East has already captured-Sov- 
iet Russia. America is a dictatorship 
of trusts instead of born military lead- 
ers and is therefore uncultured. 

‘ Midway in the book the scholar takes 
time off to explain the depression, a 
task which may have stumped the rest 
of the world for the last four years, but 
which he finds perfectly simple. “In 
all essentials, it is the product: of the 
deliberate work of the leaders of the 
proletariat,” he announces, explaining 
how these guilty commoners have put 
wages up and destroyed the aristocratic 
trade in luxuries which used to bless 
the nations. 

A dire threat finishes off the treatise 
with a punch: it seems that a horde of 
“the Yellow-Black-Brown-Red” races 
are about to engulf the rest of us. 

In. pounding home this final point, 
Herr.Spengler committed a grave over- 
sight, according to German reports. He 
failed to damn the Jews. Furthermore, 
though the pages glow with sparks of 
the pre-war. Prussian spirit, nowhere 
do they contain a mention of~Adoif. Hit- 
ler; the Austrian with a Charlie Chap- 
lin mustache who has done so much 
to revive Prussianism. As a result, re- 
views of the book were banned in Ger- 
many when it appeared there last Fall, 
and a nation-wide radio campaign was 
launched to discredit it. 

- This proved an unusually good pub- 
licity stunt. It is said that 200,000 
copies had been sold by the first of the 
year. 

Spengler lives in an apartment over- 
looking the Isar River in Munich. He 
used to work in a tenement house, be- 
fore he was famous. Now he juggles 
ideas in his high, bald head as he strides 
up and down a.suite of enormous rooms 
whose walls are decorated with a col- 
lection of ancient weapons. 


SKETCHES: Lady Oxford Chats 
About Herself Among Others 


MORE OR LESS ABOUT MYSELF. By Mar- 
got Oxford. 304 pages, 71,000 words. Il- 
lustrations, Index. Dutton, New York. $4. 


Margot Asquith, now Countess of Ox- 
ford, has led the kind of life that envi- 
ous girls read about in story books. 
Born of a provincial family, her person- 
ality soon attracted attention, and be- 
fore she was 30, she had insvired E. F. 
Benson to write a sensational novel 
about her—‘Dodo.” 

Long before her husband, Herbert 
Henry Asquith, became Britain’s Prime 
Minister, she hobnobbed with’ the rulers 
of the world’s greatest empire and the 
leaders of London society -in its most 
brilliant period. She was so sure of 
herself that she was not afraid to snub 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, when 
he was rude to her. She became a 
character in her own right; her re- 
marks were cherished for their bril- 
liance, and feared for their cutting edge. 


AS a collector of inside information, she ~ 


has been the Alice Longworth of the 
British Isles. 

Her autobiography, published eleven 
years ago, had a great sale, and so of- 
fended her erstwhile friend, Lord Cur- 
zon, that he never spoke to. her until 


the day of his: death——on which date, as 
it happened, he had planned to make 
peace with her at lunch. 

“More or Less About Myself” is a 
good sequel to the earlier book. It in- 
cludes thumb-nail sketches of many 
celebrities. Lady Oxford is not an ad- 
mirer of Lloyd George, . who displaced 
her husband ‘as Prime Minister in the 


dark days of 1916. . She thirkke Glad- 





KEYSTONE 
Margot Oxford, Author of a 
Sequel to Her Autobiography 


stone was greater than his more pic- 
turesque rival Disraeli, and she says 
Lord Kitchener, who hated war, “knew 
nothing of British politics.” 

Interesting as are these sketches’and 
random: memories, the chief appeal of 
the book lies in the author’s portrait 
of herself. She has a blithe self-assur- 
ance that makes one forgive even her 
inconsistencies. She is thoroughly Eng- 
lish in many ways. “It is not from 
jingo imperialism,” she says, “or any 
sort of militarism that we have at- 
tained success in governing the races 
we have conquered, but from our sense 
of justice and of liberty’—a statement 
which might amuse historians of the 
Irish Rebellion, the Indian Mutiny, and 
the Boer War. 

The secret of her own genius she 
gives in a single sentence: “I realize the 
importance of tact without indulging 
too much in it.” 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


THEY ALL SANG. As told to Abbott J. Liep- 
ling by Edward B, Marks. 221 pages 
64,000 words. Illustrations, Appendices, 
Index. Viking, New York. $3.50. 


Ghost-written reminiscences of a vet- 
eran music publisher-who could not 
carry a tune himself but knew how to 
“plug” (induce dance-hall singers to 
sing) songs as famous as “Rosie 
O’Grady,” and who wrote the lyrivs for 
“My Mother Was a Lady” and other 
epics. A gossipy picture of the song 
business in “those days when women 
were publicly respected, and the req 
light districts extended ffor solid 
blocks,” and when torch singers were 
called female baritones. 


> — > 
THE MAINSTAY OF AMERICAN INDIVID- 
UALISM: A Survey of the Farm Question. 
By Cassius W. Clay. 262 pages, 61,000 
words. Index. MacMillan, New York. 
$2.50. 


A treatise on the farm situation by a 
man who has divided his time between 
a farm and a New York law office. 
Though the Roosevelt policies are dis- 
cussed, this is not just one more tract 
dealing with the problems before the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and Congress today, but rather a 
study in perspective of the long-term 
complicated situation. 

ADVENTURE. By M. J. 


Bonn. 313 pages, 80,000 words. Index. 
John Day, New York. $2.50. 


Another foreign economist describes 
these States with more authority than 
most of its natives can muster. Pro- 
fessor Bonn, formerly of Columbia Uni- 
versity, now of the London School of 
Economics, has written a comprehen- 
sive review of our characteristics and 
institutions. .For laymen who need an 
introduction to their own country, 
rather than advanced students looking 
for new discoveries. 


THE AMERICAN 


THIS ROAD TO RECOVERY. By John F. 
Wharton. 191 -pages,- 27,000-words.- Mor- 
row, New York. $1.50. 


A bird’s-eye view of the depression 
in its present state, with explanations 
of the factors involved. Mr. Wharton, 
a lawyer who has lately studied econom- 
ics, passes the fruits of his labors on 
to the Roosevelt-bewildered public. He 
thinks if we remember that the New 
Deal is first and last an attempt to 
create work without lowering wages, 
we will “have the key to all the execu- 
tive and administrative action.” 
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RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you 
want your reader in. If you’re selling a product 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the 


pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, 
or astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to 
improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm. At the right time, she’s 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is 


studying the subject on the pages of MeCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY. 


TELL HER 
WHEN SHE’S IN THE 


MOOD TO LISTEN! 


OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
thinl:ing about the intricacies of homemaking and 
your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
when she is reading articles that create this mood, 


on the pages of McCALL’S HOMEMAKING. 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new McCALL’S does is to make an 
appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
listen, That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective. For facts 
from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 
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in service to SOUTH SEAS - NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA via HAWAII - SAMOA .- FiIjy 





The age of steel achieves a group of masterpieces in the“Lurline”,“Mariposa”, | . » “Monterey” and “Malolo”, and 


travel scales new heights of perfection. + + Into their structure has gone every > he provision for anticipating the 


sea-farer’s slightest whim . . . into their furnishings and decoration has been wrought the rich coloring of the lands they serve. + + 
Hawaiian languor lolls on their beach decks . . . South Sea romance lurks in a hundred corners, and ripens on broad patches of 
moonlit promenades . . . in scores of athletic games Fiji romps for sheer love of living. + + America is there, too, with its love 
of elegant dining, smart night-club gaiety, and bright assemblage in brilliant salons. + + Pacific Travel in a new de luxe edition 


. - - an exquisite color plate for each day at sea . . . the prize volume for any select library of travel. Priced for the modest purse. 


"ROUND the WORLD Frequent sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
E Australia. New ships. Interesting fares. Varied routes. 


5 


Your travel Agent is a travel authority, or se¢ 


NEW YORK+-CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO.LOS ANGELES .SEATTLE -.-PORTLAND 


Big cut in rail fares... Pullman surcharge dropped . . . two 
savings on tickets to California, Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia. 
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